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ELECTRICITY OUTPUT 


50% INCREASE IN THREE YEARS 


“ AN INDUSTRY which, half a century after its birth, can show a growth, 
within a mere three years, of nearly 50 per cent. in its output and 
in the number of consumers which it serves, is clearly still in full vigour.” 


(The Economist—May 7th, 1938.) 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables the public to invest sums of approximately 
£50 upwards over a range of 41 Companies operating in this attractive field. 
Its constitution combines the advantage of Trust Deed control and the 
simplicity and convenience of the Unit method of investment. Under the 
Trust Deed, powers are delegated to the Managers which provide the element 
of “ flexibility“ desirable in a Trust confined to one industry. The 
Companies included in the permitted list have been selected by experts after 
careful consideration of their past record, their present financial position and 
the possibilities of future developments and earning capacity. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approximate yield 43% from dividends, plus 13° from recurring bonuses and rights. | 











Trustees: GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


@ Full information is given in booklet $.26 (the basis of all 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD.,165 MOORGATE, London, E.€.2. NATional 4931 
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REIMANN SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL AUSTIN COOPER 


DISPLAY 


COMMERCIAL ART 
FASHION 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





By means of intensive Reimann training, 
students acquire the professional 
standards essential for making a living 


PROSPECTUS 4-10 REGENCY STREET, S.W.?. VIC. 3131 
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AIFS € STRAY 


SOCIETY 





A YEAR’S WORK 
‘MOORFIELDS ’ 


costs £49,000 and means treating 
over 4,000 In-Patients in the 200 Beds 
of the Hospital, and dealing with 
nearly 190,000 Out-Patient Attend- 
ances. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 


MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 





CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.| 
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OUR CRUISES 


WILL BRING YOU ROUND 


9 FIRST CLASS CRUISES BY ORCADES AND ORION 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND SCANDINAVIA 
FARES FROM 22 GNS. 


4 FIRST & TOURIST CLASS CRUISES BY ORFORD 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
FARES FROM £22 FIRST CLASS £12 TOURIST CLASS 


Please call or write or telephone for illustrated booklets. 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co. Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur St. S.W.1,and No. 1 Australia House, W.C.2 
Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 or Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ERR HITLER is said to have applied himself, 
immediately on his return from Rome, to the 
question of the Sudeten Germans. That is likely enough ; 


‘there are many signs that pressure is to be exercised at 


Prague with a view to securing an early, if not necessarily 
afinal, decision. Not necessarily final, for a not improbable 
development is the concession to the Sudetendeutsch of a 
considerable measure of autonomy, which the Sudeten- 
deutsch will use in due time as basis for a claim to secession. 
What guarantees of benevolent neutrality Herr Hitler secured 
at Rome from Signor Mussolini has not been revealed. The 
British and French Governments, in accordance with the 
decision taken at the meeting of Ministers in London, have 
urged the Czechoslovak Government to go to the furthest 
limit of concession, and the British Ambassador at Berlin 
has reported the démarche to the Wilhelmstrasse. He is 
expected to discuss the matter further with Herr von 
Ribbentrop, but Herr Hitler, who clearly intends, without 
the smallest justification, that the future of the Sudeten- 
deutsch shall be decided in Berlin, not in Prague, is hardly 
likely to welcome external counsel, much less mediation. 
The Czechoslovakian Cabinet is at present working out the 
last details of its mew Statute of Minorities. When that is 
published, in the course of the next few days, a period 
critical for Central Europe—at least—will open. The real 
ctux of the situation is the intolerable claim of Herr Henlein, 
acting obviously as mouthpiece of Berlin, to dictate 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. 
* * x * 


Deadlock in China 


The deadlock on the Lunghai railway front continues, 
and neither side is able to make any progress. The Chinese 
can be well satisfied with the failure of Japan’s great offensive 
on Suchow. This week, however, the Japanese have carried 
the war into another area by bombing and landing troops 
atthe Treaty port of Amoy in South China, Unless intended 


purely as a diversion and as a blow to China’s morale and 
unity, the operation is somewhat surprising; for by now 
Japan has so many of her troops tied up in China that any 
extension of the scale of hostilities is bound to place the 
severest strain upon her. She has only been able to send 
reinforcements to the Lunghai front by weakening herself 
dangerously in other areas. Japan, however, appears to have 
given up hope of an early victory ; the plan, outlined by Mr. 
Hirota, the Foreign Minister, in Tokyo this week, of waiting 
until a stable Government can be formed in China by uniting 
the puppet administrations in Peking and Nanking, implies 
that the war is expected to last a long time; in a campaign 
of exhaustion the advantages will not all be on Japan’s side. 
The unexpected resistance offered by the Chinese has changed 
the entire character of the war; and no one can any longer 
be confident that it may not end rather than increase Japan’s 
supremacy in Eastern Asia. Dr. Wellington Koo’s sinister 
report to the League Council of the use of poison gas by the 
Japanese is so far unconfirmed. 
* * * * 
Abyssinia at Geneva 


The discussions on Abyssinia at the League of Nations 
Council will not have taken place till these words are in print. 
No one can hope that they will be anything but painful, 
and the only person likely to emerge from them without 
discredit is the dignified and pathetic Emperor, Haile Seilassie. 
If the Abyssinian question is to be isolated, the arguments 
against de jure recognition of Italy’s position in Abyssinia 
at this juncture are overwhelming, as a letter from Sir Norman 
Angell on another page of this issue shows. Unfortunately it 
cannot be isolated. We are living under the menace of a 
European War, but the Anglo-Italian agreement, in which 
the recognition of Abyssinia simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of Italian troops from Spain was a necessary ingredient, 
has sensibly diminished the danger of that immeasurable 
disaster. Italy may not have effectively subjugated Abyssinia 
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—it is clear indeed that she has not—but it is inconceivable 
that she should contemplate withdrawing from the country 
now. Only those who seriously believe she may can have 
any justification for encouraging the continued destruction 
of Abyssinian lives which continued resistance involves. 
A far better course is to urge the British Government to 
impress on Signor Mussolini the advantages of Lord Lugard’s 
proposal whereby the Emperor would be offered autonomy 
over a part of his former dominions under Italian suzerainty. 


* * * * 


National Unity in Poland 


Poland continues her efforts to achieve “ national unity ” 
under an authoritarian régime opposed by the great majority 
of the population ; no doubt the Government is so persistent 
because Poland, like other Eastern European States, needs 
the highest degree of internal stability in order to face dangers 
from abroad. According to M. Kwiatkowski, the Vice- 
President, whose recent appeal to the Opposition has had 
greater success than those of any other official spokesmen, 
the Government will be forced to “ crack the totalitarian 
whip ” if its.efforts fail. Threats are not a good instrument 
for creating “ unity,” but the Government has also taken 
more promising steps. This week President Moscicki has 
nominated to a vacant seat in the Senate Professor Bartel, 
generally regarded as a Liberal, who was Prime Minister 
under Marshal Pilsudski. His appointment is strongly 
approved by the Opposition, which regards it as a step 
towards the possible liberalisation of the régime hinted at 
by M: Kwiatkowski. Unfortunately, that appears to be as 
far as the Government will or can go. In itself it falls far 
short of the genuine liberalisation demanded by the Opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, to proceed further on the same 
course would probably necessitate the removal from office 
of the present ruling clique, whose “ patriotism” will not 
go so far as to involve surrender of their hold upon the 
Government. 


« 


x x x * 


Mc. Roosevelt’s Stock Rises 


Last week President Roosevelt’s prestige appeared to have 
reached its nadir. Of his most important Bills some had been 
defeated and some shelved. In Congress the Conservative 
Democrats were jubilant at his defeat and both they, and 
the La Follettes possibly in alliance with the Committee of 
Industrial Organisation, were preparing to run anti-Roosevelt 
candidates in the Presidential election in 1940. Outside 
Congress the President and his policies were being fiercely 
attacked by representatives of industry, and his Labour 
Relations Board accused of bias and political prejudice. 
The stronghold of the Conservative anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
is the deep South; and there could be no better oppor- 
tunity for them to show their strength than in the primary 
elections in Florida for the Democratic nomination in the 
November elections to Congress. They did so; and their 
candidate was not only defeated but by an overwhelming 
majority. The results have been immediate. The Maximum 
Hours and Minimum Wage Bill has been resuscitated on a 
petition of the House of Representatives, and President 
Roosevelt may now find that the opposition to him has 
relaxed. Congressmen and Senators have to face the elec- 
torate in November; and the chances of anti-Roosevelt 
candidates will not be good if, as Florida seems to show, 
the President remains the best judge of what the electorate 
wants. 

* * * * 
The Orissa Dilemma 


There should be universal recognition of the self-sacrificing 
public spirit shown by Sir John Hubback, the Governor of 
Orissa, in forgoing his leave in order to avert a political 
crisis in that province. But the difficulty which his action 
has temporarily shelved remains. During Sir John’s absence 
an Orissa Civil Servant, Mr. Dain, against whom personally 





——= 
no word of criticism is heard, was named as Acting-Governo 
To that the Ministry quite intelligibly took excepign 
on the ground that an official who was normally Subject 
to their orders was not the right person to be put tempo. 
rarily in a position in which he could, among other thi 
suspend or veto action which a vote of the Provincil 
Assembly had authorised. This is one of the results of 
provincial autonomy which had not been fully foreseen, ang 
the Under-Secretary for India, in an answer published o 
Tuesday, frankly recognised the difficulties of the Situation, 
there being no obvious source except the Civil Service from 
which Acting-Governors can be drawn. In many recep 
cases the office of Acting-Governor of a Province has been 
filled by a Civil Servant from another province, The 
trouble at Orissa was due to the fact that a Civil Seryay 
from Orissa itself was chosen. The Orissa Gove 
which rests on a Congress majority, cannot be said to haye 
shown itself unreasonable in the matter. 

* * * *« 


The South African Election 


The Union of South Africa holds its eighth Gener 
Election next week. No great change is to be expected, 
though a certain interest is added to the polling by the fac 
that the United South Africa Party, which held 120 seats 
out of 1§0 at the dissolution, presents itself to the electors 
for the first time as a unit, having been formed since the 
last General Election by a fusion between the South African 
and the Nationalist Parties. The Hertzog-Smuts combinz- 
tion still holds firmly together, and though the Nationalists 
under Dr. Malan, the Dominion Party under Colond 
Stallard, and the Labour Party under Mr. Madeley, may 
all make small gains, the South Africa Party will certainly 
remain in control with a comfortable majority over all 
opponents. There are no burning issues ; the native Bills, 
which arouse considerable interest in this country, are in 
South Africa not highly controversial; the Government 
is facing the electors on its record, and in view of th 
country’s prosperity it can do that with considerable con- 
fidence. The Dominion Party demands more co-operation 
with Westminster and the Nationalist Party less or none 
atall. The Labour Party stands, as Labour Parties habitually 
do, for higher standards of living. By the end of next week 
the Government should have been given a further term of 
office, and General Heitzog, General Smuts, Mr. Pirow 
and Mr. Hofmeyr will remain its leading personalities. 


* < * x 


The Markham Disaster 


The disaster at Markham Colliery, Derbyshire, has filled 
everyone in the country with sympathy for the widows 
and children of the 79 men who have died one of the most 
terrible of deaths. But sympathy is not enough. Cod 
mining is the most dangerous of all occupations ; the terrible 
disasters that occur at regular intervals are repeated on a 
minor scale every day of the year, for on an average, even 
in a “ good ” year, more than two miners a day are killed m 
the course of their work. No one who has studied, for 
instance, the report of the enquiry into the Gresford explosion 
can be satisfied that such accidents are unavoidable acts of 


God ; the Minister of Mines has stated that, as to 40 per cent, 


they are preventable. A comparison of safety conditions 
in British mines with those in mines abroad shows that 
some respects the former are definitely worse, and there is 
every reason why they should immediately be improved. But 
a general scheme of improvement will only be possible after 
a thorough enquiry into safety conditions, and the cause 
and cures of accidents, in British mines. The Royal Com- 
mission on Safety in Mines has now been sitting fot 
two years; its report has yet to appear. Meanwhile 
lives are lost unnecessarily, and no miner can go to the pil 
confident that all possible precaution is taken against the 
dangers of his work. 
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Aeroplane Orders 

In the House of Commons last week Mr. Duncan Sandys 
Lord Winterton, Under-Secretary for Air, how it was 
that, despite the difficulties experienced in fulfilling the air 
e, several firms were short of work and were 
forced to dismiss employees ? Lord Winterton denied that 
this was the case and challenged ‘his critic to justify his 
ion in detail. Mr. Sandys has now sent a letter 
enclosing a list of firms who are short of work and dismissing 
men in consequence. In one point Mr. Sandys’ assertion 
receives confirmation from another quarter. He says that 
firms are forced to dismiss employees; the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, pressed to accept a “ dilution ” of labour, 
gserts that many of its existing members are out of work. 
The two statements complement each other very neatly ; 
jf tue, they argue that there is a considerable lack of 
co-ordination in the Air Ministry’s plans and can only increase 
public scepticism of its efficiency. For this reason, and in 
view of the explicit denial made last week, it is to be hoped 
that Lord Winterton, in the debate this week, will be able 
to give a detailed refutation of these charges, which to some 
extent cast discredit not only on the efficiency but on the 

good faith of the Ministry. 

* *x *x * 


The Value of Life 


The law is often, if not always, an ass, and nothing could 
‘make it look sillier than a series of cases which have been 
brought before the courts since the Law Reform Act of 1934 
provided that causes of action vested in a dead man should 
survive for the benefit of his estate, and the House of 
Lords in 1937 decided that this meant that a dead man’s 
executors could sue for his loss of expectation of life in case 
of accident. Thousands of people are killed in motor-car 
acidents every year; and when death is due to someone 
ese’s negligence, their estates can recover damages for the 
life the dead men have not lived. What is its value? In the 
courts last week a common jury, in the case of a child of three, 
sid it was £1,000, but Mr. Justice Charles thought £150 
adequate. It might with as much reason have been put at 
{1,000,000 or 1d. In the case of another child of 3 loss of 
expectation of life was assessed at £90, of a child of 8 at £1,500. 
of awoman of 71 at £600. Any enactment likely to. bring the 
law into contempt is to be deplored, and any law that places 
on judges the responsibility for making decisions of whose 
rightness there can be no rational criterion is a bad law. 
There seems to be every reason why the courts should be 
relieved of the task of assessing the monetary value of life 
itself ; at least a regular scale of charges might be drawn up. 

* * * x 


Planning Public Works 


For years economists have pointed out the necessity, 
in any attempt to mitigate the effects of cyclical unemploy- 
ment and economic depression, of planning a programme of 
public expenditure for a substantial period ahead. Recog- 
nition of this necessity at last appears to have penetrated 
to the responsible Government officials. Last Friday the 
Ministry of Health issued a circular letter to local authorities 
asking them to undertake a survey of the capital expenditure 
and the programme of capital works which they proposed to 
undertake during the next five years, and to submit their 
Proposals to the appropriate Government departments. 
The circular, however, gives the impression that the Govern- 
ment’s desire for planned public expenditure arises more 
from the necessity of co-ordinating local defence plans on a 
tational scale and of encouraging local authorities to postpone 
their less urgent public works in erder the more rapidly to 
complete their A.R.P. schemes, than from appreciation of 
the potentialities of planned public works in off-setting a 
‘lump. In any case on both grounds the Government is 
certainly right in demanding such surveys from local authori- 
ls—the idea, no doubt, being to reserve non-urgent works 
for times of depression. 





‘criticising the inadequacy of these provisions. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: In the matter 
of Law Reform the Government has a highly commendable 
record. In recent years there has been a whole series of 
enactments designed to remove anomalies and cut away the 
dead wood. Major Milner was not far short of the mark 
when he observed that a silent revolution is being effected 
in the law and legal practices of this country. Nevertheless 
it must be confessed that the Administration of Justice 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which came before the 
House of Commons on Monday, is a somewhat disappointing 
measure, There are still a number of counties where the 
chairmen and deputy-chairmen of Quarter Sessions have no 
legal qualifications whatever. Everyone, except possibly the 
Justices concerned, agrees in condemning this state of 
affairs. No doubt there is something still to be said for 
a lay magistracy in courts of summary jurisdiction. But a 
system which permits a lay magistrate to preside over trials 
on indictment and to direct the jury on complicated points 
of law can scarcely be defended. The Government now 
proposes that it shall be open to Quarter Sessions in such 
cases to apply to the Lord Chancellor for the appointment 
of a qualified chairman who will receive a salary from’ county 
funds. In other words, such a change will be merely 
optional, and trials in these important tribunals may still 
be conducted by persons who have no sort of training in, 
or professional experience of, the administration of justice. 
The legal Members in all parts of the House joined in 
As on pre- 
vious occasions the demand for reform of the law seemed 
to come almost entirely from the lawyers. 

* * * * 

There is considerable uneasiness, which is not confined 
to the Labour benches, over the new instruction issued by 
the Unemployment Assistance Board to its officers. Last 
autumn the officers were advised to increase the assessments 
in cases where the unemployment allowance represented 
more than §0 per cent. of the total household income. The 
purpose was to obviate the hardship caused by the increased 
cost of living. Now those increases are to be taken away, 
apparently on the ground that the winter is over and also 
that the price-level of commodities has slightly fallen. The 
Minister of Labour was fiercely heckled on this subject on 
Monday. Mr. George Hall demanded to know whether 
the local advisory cOtmmittees had been consulted. Mr. 
Brown did not give a specific reply on this point, but the 
House gathered that no such consultation had taken place. 
It is certainly unfortunate if the machinery which has been 
set up in order to obtain the advantage of local knowledge 
and experience is not being fully used by the Board. In 
dealing with these subjects the House of Commons finds 
itself in a serious difficulty. The Minister of Labour 
answers questions concerning the Board’s activities, but he 
himself has no control over what it does. There is no one 
on the Treasury Bench who can be made to accept responsi- 
bility for its decisions. This position was deliberately 
created by the Unemployment Act of 1934, but in a demo- 


cratic State it is certainly an anomaly. 
x 


* * * 


Since he became a Member of Parliament five years ago 
Sir Arnold Wilson has accumulated an immense store of 
curious but useful knowledge. This week he has introduced 
a Bill to remove the disabilities of chimney-sweeps. Most 
of his colleagues must have learned for the first time that 
sweeps have for the last fifty years been under a statutory 
inability to knock at a door or to ring a bell without becoming 
liable to a penalty of £5. Nor was it generally known that 
every member of their calling who employs an assistant 
must contribute half a crown a year to the local police 
pension fund. The House seemed very willing to redress 
the grievances of a class which, as Sir Arnold pointed out, 
does more to prevent fires than all the fire brigades in the 
kingdom. 
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AT ROME AND MANCHESTER 


“WT has all been too beautiful,’ said Herr Hitler on 

leaving Rome after his triumphal visit last week- 
end; but his Italian journey had other objects than 
the contemplation of beauty. Official communiqués 
issued after the conversations were extremely reticent ; 
30, on the whole, were the two Dictators themselves 
in their public utterances. Yet it is not difficult to 
summarise the objects of Herr Hitler’s visit, and there 
is every indication that they were successfully achieved. 
Firstly, in the face of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, 
and of Italy’s natural uneasiness at Germany’s expansion 
to the Brenner, the Fiihrer wished to give a striking 
demonstration of the strength and permanence of the 
Axis. Secondly, Herr Hitler was anxious to secure 
the promise of Italian support, diplomatic or military, 
in the event of a European crisis. Thirdly, he hoped 
for Italian consent to a German penetration of Hungary 
which would complete the economic encirclement of 
Czechoslovakia and force the Prague Government to 
concede the “minimum demands” of the Sudeten 
Germans. 

It is clear that only the last of these objects can arouse 
legitimate apprehension in other countries. There 
is no more objection to the Axis, as the expression of 
natural ties that bind one great nation to another, than 
there is to the Entente; the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
goes some way to show that the two systems are not 
exclusive, while the guarantee of Italy’s Alpine frontier 
given by Herr Hitler is in itself a contribution to inter- 
national stability. And since Great Britain and France 
have recently been concerting defence measures, they 
can hardly protest if Germany seeks to obtain assurances 
of support from Italy. In itself the Axis, like the 
Entente, is to be deplored only so far as it arises out 
of the division of Europe into two camps. It becomes 
a public danger only if it is applied, in Spain as in Cen- 
tral Europe, to destroying by force the independence 
of other States. It would be folly, at the present 
moment, to pretend that such a danger does not exist. 
While the Dictators were contemplating beauty in Rome, 
the British Government was urging the Czechs to make 
every possible concession to Germany which is com- 
patible with the maintenance of their sovereignty. In so 
doing the Government was doubtless serving the interests 
of peace. At the same time, if the concessions are made 
and fail to serve their purpose, or if they are exploited 
to undermine Czechoslovakia’s independence, Great 
Britain will, as Mr. Churchill pointed out at Manchester 
on Monday, be, to some extent, committed to the Czechs. 


Czechoslovakia, is, at the moment, the point at 
which the Entente and the Axis most dangerously 
impinge; and so far as the problem of its German 
minority was discussed in Rome, the conversations 
between the Dictators were of the most decisive 
significance. Fortunately, there are good reasons for 
believing that Italy’s interest lies in obtaining a pacific 
solution of the problem. Indeed, the Realpolittker, 
taking a purely cynical view of the situation in Europe 
at the moment, might well come to the paradoxical 
conclusion that Signor Mussolini is to be regarded as 
an influence for peace. Since the rearmament both 
of Germany and Great Britain, it is hardly pessible 


ee 





for Italy, with her immensely inferior Tesources, tg 
play the independent réle which she once did oy; 
to her military superiority, which she played, for instance 
in Austria as-in Abyssinia. If she is not to lose al 
freedom of action, it is as necessary for her to Maintain 
friendship with the Entente as with Germany, and jf 
that possibility is to remain open, any final config 
between them must be avoided. If the problem of 
Czechoslovakia were to be solved, not by agreemen; 
but by force, Italy would have no choice but to decide 
between the two, and in either case could only log 
by her decision. 

For such reasons alone the Realpolitiker, among whom 
Mr. Chamberlain need not be ashamed to count himself 
may conclude that the interview in Rome will have 
moderating effect on Herr Hitler; and reports of th 
conversations confirm that impression. Yet a hope of 
peace founded on calculations of power politics alone 
is necessarily a frail one, and perhaps the severest 
criticism that can be made of British policy at the present 
time is that, while aimed at peace, while invoking, 
almost desperately at times, every factor that makes 
for peace, its solution of the European problem depends 
entirely on calculations of power. For that reason 
alone it requires to be supplemented by a policy which 
rests on some surer foundation. Relative power may 
alter rapidly at the present time, and there are many, 
even among the Government’s supporters, who fear 
that its policy may be no longer practicable if Germany 
succeeds in extending her power over Czechoslovakia 
and then, almost inevitably, over South Eastern Europe, 
By then she may dictate what terms she pleases. 

Is there any alternative? In his Manchester speech 
on Monday Mr. Churchill outlined a foreign policy 
which, while recognising the realities of power politics, 
also recognises that in themselves they are incapable 
of providing a solution to the present internationg| 
crisis. It is, in short, to extend the Anglo-French 
Entente, with its new military implications, to all countries 
which are willing to recognise the obligations of collective 
security, and to form a bloc of Powers pledged 
not merely to resist aggression but to find a way out of 
the present international anarchy. The significance 
of Mr. Churchill’s proposals lies not so much in its 
idealism as in its practical application ; for such a blo 
would consist of Great Britain and France and the 
Little Entente and Balkan Entente countries which are 
immediately threatened by Germany’s expansion ; but, 
if the implications underlying the Government’s agree- 
ment with Italy are justified, there is no final reason 
why it should not include her too. If, on the other 
hand, these implications are not justified, the agreement 
itself is a source of danger and not of strength. 

In what precisely does Mr. Churchill’s policy differ 
from the Government’s? It differs above all in the 
recognition that the smaller States of Europe are in the 
aggregate an effective and valuable force. Their cor 
bined strength can be an invaluable asset to the Great 
Powers whose interest is in maintaining peace ; on the 
other hand, peace can only be maintained if the Grea 
Powers consent, or are obliged, to recognise the integrity 
of weaker States. That recognition alone can be mate 
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the foundation of a new international order. Such a 

Jicy is in no way incompatible with the aims the 
Government at present pursues ; but it raises, or can 
raise them, out of the sphere of power and expediency 
into the sphere of justice. And until that is done there 
gan be no effective opposition to the wave of lawlessness 
that has broken over Europe. A policy which rests on 
power alone denies itself the possibility of ever attaining 


a real pacification of Europe; for power at present is 
measured by armaments, and the piling up of armaments 
is incompatible with a secure peace. A policy which puts 
power at the service of principle, which recognises that 
there are, even in international relations, laws which 
govern, or should govern, its use, at least offers an alterna- 
tive to anarchy. And it is the only alternative worth 
serious consideration. 


THE SCOTS AND THE SABBATH 


HE Empire Exhibition at Glasgow was shut last 
Sunday, the first Sunday after its official opening, 
and if present arrangements hold will remain shut on 
all the remaining Sundays of its existence. The decision 
taken to that effect is obviously open to considerable 
criticism. Sunday is a day when a great many people 
have leisure to see the Exhibition who could not see it 
at leisure at any other time; and it is by no means to 
be assumed of all of them that its attractions would be 
seducing them from more godly pursuits elsewhere. 
Sunday closing is a serious blow, in particular, to 
thousands of people who would in the ordinary way 
go to Glasgow for a week-end from a distance, and to 
the railways which would in the ordinary way convey 
them there. So far as the Exhibition has an educational 
yalue—and its razson d’étre iargely disappears if it has none 
—there are no very obvious reasons why Sabbatarians 
should desire an influence so edifying to be exerted only 
on what are rather curiously called weekdays. There 
are, of course, practical problems. It would be altogether 
undesirable that Exhibition employees should be at 
work on seven days in every week, and difficult probably 
in some cases to avoid that if the Exhibition were open 
on seven days. While, therefore, there would seem good 
reason for Sunday opening from perhaps I p.m. (so 
as not to add to the many reasons the population finds 
for leaving the Churches empty) there do appear to be 
practical grounds, apart from mere Sabbatarianism, 
for the decision to open for six days only. 


But Sabbatarianism has no doubt played its part. 
It would be odd if it did not in Scotland, where the 
Sabbatarian tradition is markedly more tenacious than 
it commonly is south of the Border. Not, indeed, that 
Glasgow is in grave bondage to it. It is further north 
than that that the pagan traveller will find, for example, 
that he cannot hire a boat to row himself in between 
Saturday and Monday. Observance so rigorous easily 
enough provokes sarcastic, and sometimes indignant, com- 
ment, and it may be conceded that it traces its origin more 
t0 Old Testament legalism than to the essential sanity of 
the Gospels. There is no good reason why the restrictions 
associated with the Jewish Sabbath should be transferred 
to the Christian Sunday. Even before the first Christian 
Sunday was observed the Sabbath itself was put in a new 
light by the Teacher who laid it down that that day was 
made for man, not man for it, and crdered His own life 
and actions in accordance with His teaching. It is a pity 
that the most illuminating word attributed to Christ 
appears only in one manuscript and finds no place in 
our accepted version of the Gospels, for, whether 
duthentic or not, it emphasises very valuably the distinc- 
tion between an act and the motive behind it. ‘“‘ Seeing 
aman working on the Sabbath day,” runs a verse in the 





Western text of St. Luke, “ Jesus said to him, ‘ Man, 
if thou knowest what thou doest thou art blessed, but if 
thou knowest not thou art accursed and a breaker of 
the law.’” The law, in a word, is meant to be observed, 
but a valid case for its non-observance in a particular 
instance may well exist. 

There clearly the Puritans alike of the seventeenth 
century and the twentieth, with their rigid insistence on 
rules from which no deviation is countenanced, stand 
convicted. But does the scorn of their critics therefore 
stand justified? The not unimportant question of 
Sunday observance is not disposed of by the summary 
decision that observance is a matter of indifference. The 
declaration that the Sabbath was made for man did not 
imply that it was made for man to do what he would with, 
nor that it existed merely for his pleasure. For enjoy- 
ment, perhaps, if that word is given the widest and fullest 
meaning it will bear, but better still for edification, in so 
far as a day of rest gives opportunity for building up 
the spirit and the body. Ifthat function is recognised, and 
the balance held even between man’s spiritual and physical 
needs, the problem of Sunday observance will rarely 
perplex the individual. It is the subordination of half 
the truth to the other half that makes the trouble. The 
Puritans, both Jacobean and Victorian, in their dispro- 
portioned insistence on what they called the spiritual. 
though commonly it was mere arid legalism, went as 
far wrong one way as_a generation which looks on Sunday 
solely as a day for physical rest or diversion goes the other. 
But of the two the Puritans do more service to the world, 
for with all their rigour they sound a call to the recognition 
of the spiritual. The Sunday pleasure-seeker ignores 
it as if no such thing existed. 

Sunday observance is a dispiriting term, for it suggests 
precisely those rules and proscriptions that make it 
valueless, from the Book of Sports to the various Sunday 
Trading Acts that Parliament has put on the statute book 
to become dead letters. But the truth remains that as 
man is made he does well to set apart one day at frequent 
intervals both for rest from the physical and mental 
labour of normal days and for that cultivation of the 
spiritual side of his being which the press and toil of 
normal days too easily crowds out. And since man lives 
not alone but in communities, and worship is a social 
act, it is obviously to be desired on practical grounds that 
the same day shall be chosen by all for that purpose. 
One reason, though no doubt not the chief one, why 
churches in Russia are empty, is that Russia has a five- 
day week, and on any Sunday four-fifths of the popula- 
tion is at work. Though that difficulty is non-existent 
here, many of the churches in this country are relatively 
empty too, and it is the fashion to justify disregard of them 
by the assertion that their teaching is out of touch with the 
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needs of the day. There is, no doubt, a measure of truth 
in that, but the criticism would carry more conviction if 
the critic more frequently informed himself of what 
the teaching from the average pulpit is. They are 
strangely ignorant of the history of this country—of 
Scotland in particular—who ignore the part religious 
observance, and, as part of that, attendance at public 
worship, has played in its development. Nothing can be 
claimed for observance as mere empty habit, and there 


SS 
are rare spirits who depend little on the stimulys and 
encouragement of common worship with their § 
but for the average man a reminder one day in seven 
that life consists of something more than work ay 
pleasure is needed to keep one side of his bg 
from atrophy. Scotland may have made Sunday ob. 
servance in its extreme forms a by-word. If 4 ; 
is a fault it can be more readily forgiven than many 
others. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE reform of the House of Lords was declared an urgent 
matter by Mr. Asquith in 1909, and there is every sign 
that it will be still urgent and unaccomplished in 1990. But 
even if major changes are shelved it is really astonishing 
that free citizens of this country are compelled to sit in 
the Upper Chamber against their will—or, at any rate, pre- 
vented from sitting in the Lower because they are qualified 
for the Upper. Within the past week the successful Parlia- 
mentary careers of Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Lord Hartington 
are, if not ended, seriously checked because one in the course 
of nature has become Lord Harlech and the other the Duke 
of Devonshire. I believe Lord Astor, who was an M.P. 
when he succeeded to his father’s title, made searching 
investigations to see if it was not possible for him to stay 
where he was, but, of course, he had to cross the lobby. 
Common sense would suggest that a man should be free 
not to take his seat in the Lords, but be elected to, and sit 
in, the House of Commons. The present system is fair 
neither to Parliament, which sees good men excluded against 
their will from the more important Chamber, nor to the 
individuals concerned, who know that a successful political 
career is rarely made in the Lords. 
x * * * 


French Ministers, it appears, are beginning to concern 
themselves with preparations for the visit of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth to Paris next month. They will be under 
no temptation, I hope, to try to emulate the recent celebrations 
in Rome. Such things may befit dictators. They certainly 
do not befit democracies. No Englishman—least of all, it 
is safe to say, the King and Queen—would desire to see 
France pouring out money as Italy poured it out for Herr 
Hitler. Simplicity goes much better with warmth of heart 
than ostentation, and the sincerity of the French people’s 
welcome will gain nothing from ornate display. The Italian 
elaboration received a fitting comment in a message from the 
Rome correspondent of The Daily Mail (of all papers), 
who wrote with singular candour, “ it would be futile to insist 
that there is any popular feeling of satisfaction over his [Herr 
Hitler’s] visit,” adding, with equal pertinence, that in Italy 
“‘ popular sentiment has no political importance.” 

* * * x 


Notes of two recent conversations on China. The first 
was with a very competent and well-informed Chinese now 
in Europe. “ Are you going to be able to hold Soochow 
(the object of all the recent fighting in Shantung) ? ” I asked 
him. ‘I don’t know,” he answered, “and it doesn’t 
matter—to us. It matters a great deal to the Japanese to 
fail to take it, but if we lose it we simply fall back a little 
further,” and he pointed out on a map how relatively slight 
Japan’s penetration into China was. “ We have plenty of 
supplies coming in (he told me how) and plenty of men. 
The further Japan advances the more her communications 
will be exposed, and meanwhile she is cementing China’s 
unity all the time.” The second was with an Englishman— 
what is commonly called an old China hand, who knows 
Japan well too. “ Two years ago,” he said, “I told you 
Japan’s industrial downfall was beginning; now I will add 
her military downfall.” Optimists? Or realists ? 


Not much news except censored news can come out of 
Vienna nowadays, but an instructive light on condition 
there is thrown by a resolution, published in a Swiss 
carried at a meeting of Austrian Nazis called to protest at th 
complete domination of the country by Berlin. What they 
looked for was the Nazification, not the Germanification, of 
Austria, and the disillusionment is bitter. But there js 
little hope of any change. Herr Biirckel, the Germp 
Commissioner for Austria, in a speech reported in a Germa 
paper, has admitted the existence of dissatisfaction, by 
given warning of the danger anyone runs who involys 
himself in intrigues and demonstrations. There is no room 
for dissidents in the Greater Reich. 

+ * * * 

When the book of a pageant is in the hands of Mr. E. M, 
Forster and the music in those of Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams the result is likely to be something it will be worth 
making a considerable journey to see—the more so since 
the Abinger Pageant of three or four years ago has shown 
what Mr. Forster is capable of in that field. Actually 
Londoners will need to go no further than Dorking, wher 
in surroundings of singular natural beauty the pageant will 
be enacted, for the laudable purpose of providing funds to 
preserve the open spaces in the vicinity of Leith Hill from 
encroachments. All that is required for complete success 
is the continuance of rainless weather till the second week 
in July, when the performances take place. (Or no doubt 
its mere recrudescence would suffice.) 

* *x * * 

With all the talk about foreign policy the average citizen 
has not much beyond the public speeches of politicians 
and leading articles in the papers to help him shape his 
views. A good many average citizens therefore may like 
to have their attention drawn to the last issue (May-June) 
of International Affairs, published by Chatham House, at 
which four recent Chatham House papers on foreign policy 
—by Professor Toynbee, Lord Cecil, Lord Lothian and 
Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (in 
that order)—are published verbatim, with full summaries 
of the discussion each paper evoked, the participants 
including Lord Astor, Lord Allen, Sir Alfred Zimmen, 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, M.P., Miss Rathbone, M.P., and 
many others. Symposia of such value on a question of 
vital interest are rare. (Through any bookseller, 2s. 6d.) 

* *x *x * 

A paragraph from Dr. Seton-Watson’s new book, Britain 
and the Dictators, which is, I believe, reviewed on a later 
page of this issue, is worth quotation here. It relates t0 
the profits from Mein Kampf. “ When I bought my copy 
in 1933,” writes Dr. Seton-Watson, “ at the price of 8 marks, 
the sales had already reached 1,040,000, and they now 
exceed 3,000,000. If we were to reckon the author's 
royalties at the very modest sum of 6d. a copy, they would 
represent a minimum of £75,000.” Actually the price 
today, I fancy, is 12 marks; if so, the royalty may & 
assumed to have increased proportionately. The com- 
pulsory purchase of Mein Kampf is, of course, on a for 
midable scale. JANUS. 
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THE CHURCHES AND 


HAT is the future of the Christian Churches? Are 
they to become small self-conscious sects, highly 
organised for defence, preoccupied with their own machinery 
and dominated by the clerical mind, face to face with all- 
werful States ? Or can they again find their lives by losing 
them in new forms of Christianised community? That, 
ff we think in terms of real values, is the crucial question 
of the hour. For the world-crisis in which we are involved 
is ultimately moral and spiritual. Die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht ; and we stand at one of those moments of 
decision which are the judgements of God in history. The 
fundamental conflict of our time is not between Democracy 
ad Dictatorship : it is between Christianity and Paganism. 
At the moment, all the anti-Christian forces seem to be 
ing for a final onslaught. Christianity is fighting for 
its life; and to all appearances it is not improbable that over 
large areas in darkest Europe it may be temporarily blotted 
out. In itself, the faith of Christ is imperishable ; and it 
may be that the spiritual crisis through which we are passing 
in our generation is in truth “the beginning of travail ”— 
the birthpangs of a messianic day of purified and reborn 
Christianity. 

In the discipline of drastic experience men are discovering, 
as never before, what are the results of the neo-pagan world- 
view in demoralisation, misery and chaos ; in the ruthlessness 
of pride, power and cruelty; in the insanity of competing 
umaments, in unemployment and in the divorce courts 
ind the widespread sense of frustration and futility. In this 
too familiar situation, the Church is called to resume its 


rightful leadership, in a radical criticism of Society, its ruling 


assumptions and its accepted values, and a reconstruction 
of men’s common life on enduring spiritual foundations. 
The opportunity of the Church today is greater, and the 
demand more exacting, than it has been since the days of 
Diocletian. But in an age of violent transition Christian 
leadership can think no longer in terms of the old familiar 
securities. The Church is the guardian of the great tradition 
to which Europe must return or perish ; and to witness to it 
before a generation which is cut adrift from all tradition is in 
itself a high and splendid service. But mere traditionalism 
isnotenough. We cannot meet the needs of the world today 
without courageous and radical experiment ; it is futile to go 
on quoting precedents for unprecedented situations. 
Moreover how can the Church bear its witness in such a 
world as we are now living in ? This is the crux of the whole 
Christian problem. How can the Christian Church live its life 
ina world which denies its fundamental axioms ? What makes 
the Gospel of Christ appear incredible to numbers of men 
and women in this country is the seeming incompatibility 
between the truths proclaimed by the Churches and the 
actualities of daily life which would mould their outlook and 
control their conduct. The crude reaction of disappointed 
people is to say that the Church “doesn’t practise what it 
preaches.” There is truth in this, which all Christian Bodies 
must accept with humility and penitence. But it is not a 
full diagnosis. The real question to be faced is, rather, 
how can the Word be embodied in Deed, in a society based 
upon assumptions which are incompatible with the Christian 
world-view? Is it even possible, as things are today, to 
record your vote or to buy a pair of boots or to teach your 
children, “ on Christian principles ” ? Not merely is “ the 
world ” too much with us: it seems to be omnipresent and 
invincible; and the claim that Christ has overcome the 
world seems to have significance, if anywhere, only in the 
domain of private religious experience, not in any con- 
temporary facts. The common life is so profoundly secular- 
ised that even for Christians two-thirds of conduct has to 
be based on secular assumptions which, as Christian believers, 


THE COMMON LIFE 


By CANON F. R. BARRY 


they repudiate. There is thus a wide and very dangerous 
gulf between the religion that they profess on Sunday and 
the kind of acts which they must perform on Monday if 
they are to live in this world at all. Christianity thus tends 
to be identified (as the Nazis demand) with purely “ religious ” 
interests, but seems unable to verify itself in the common 
secular life of the market-place. But if this is so, what 
relevance is left to it ? 

Nor on such terms can we hope for its survival. If we 
think that the Christian religion can be preserved inside 
our Churches while the habitual thinking of our people 
in their approach to day-by-day experience is controlled 
by non-Christian assumptions, then we are living in a fool’s 
paradise. Ideas are the dominant force of our time, and 
ideas cannot be stopped at any frontiers, whether those of 
Nations or Churches. The true defence is the point of 
the sword. The Church can hardly survive at all, much 
less can it hope to redeem the social order, unless it can 
find far more effective ways, on a bigger scale than has yet 
been envisaged, of recapturing the habitual thought of 
educated men for the Christian world view. But the whole 
organisation and technique which have been evolved by the 
Churches were admirably adapted to an age and a situation 
which exist no longer. The new techniques of mass propa- 
ganda, which put into the hands of the modern State the 
power to control all organs of opinion, leave the traditional 
methods of education practised by the Churches almost 
impotent. This is not less true in democracies than in 
the dictatorial régimes. There is at the present time a real 
danger that the democratic State, from the best motives, 
will become a kind of secularised Church. The new situation 
calls for new methods. 

But what, exactly, has the Church to say ? People complain 
that it does not know its own mind ; it seems to speak with 
a hundred dissonant voices. On almost all contemporary 
issues, social, political and economic, and most disastrously 
on Peace and War, Christian opinion is hopelessly divided 
and its leadership is thus lamentably weakened. The first 
condition of Christian revival is a brave and radical rethinking 
of the theology for which the Church stands, in terms not 
of formula and definition, but of truth for twentieth-century 
life and action. Today the fundamental religious problems 
are ethical and broadly philosophical rather than (in the 
narrower sense) doctrinal. “ The test of a true faith is its 
secularity”; and the real importance of any Christian 
doctrine is its bearing on what is done in the home and 
school, in the office and works, from Monday to Saturday. 

What does the Fatherhood of God mean in terms of Law 
or Economics? If men are made for God and Life 
Eternal, what is the relevance of this conviction to marriage, 
education, unemployment, or to the ways in which they 
spend their leisure time ? Once more, if a man or woman 
belongs to Christ, that is obviously from the Christian 
standpoint far and away the most important fact about 
them—transcending class, race or nationality. What bearing 
has this on the claim of the modern State, on the limits of 
political obedience, and above all on the duty of Christian 
citizens in a world of armaments and power politics ? Such 
as these are the urgent Christian problems ; and, whatever 
may be the answers, the clergy alone certainly cannot find 
them. A Christian theology for the modern world, in 
which the technical factor counts for so much, presupposes 
close co-operation between the trained minds of theologians 
and the laymen who are doing the world’s work. A Christian 
ethic thought out by parsons can never serve to redeem the 
common life. 

The proposed formation of a Christian Council—described 
as an attempt to rebuild bridges “ between the organised 
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life of the Churches and the activities of the common life ” 
—must be welcomed as a notable experiment to meet the 
challenge of an iron age. It should mean, if it is accepted 
by the Churches, the beginning of a new and fruitful enter- 
prise in co-operative Christian thinking, which may hope 

to enlist all the ablest minds and draw on still untapped 


—= 
resources of faith, idealism and goodwill, for the recon 
struction of the common life on abiding moral and spiriug 
foundations. It is boldly conceived ; and if put into Action 
on a big enough scale with adequate resources, it may Wel 
mark the opening of a new era. It is the laymen’s chance 
to think big, and to back their vision by their generosity, 


GERMANY AND EUROPE: iil. IS If PEACE? 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


SUPPOSE the most burning question in foreign politics 

today is whether the refrain, ““ For today Germany is 
ours, Tomorrow ’tis the world entire,” which I heard for 
the first time in Vienna the other day, represents the real 
spirit and purpose of Nazi Germany. When I reached 
Prague, a few days later, I found the Czechs in no doubt 
about the matter. Czechoslovakia, they said, represented 
the last barrier against the German domination of Eurpoe 
and thence of the world. The world could not fail to 
see this and would certainly come to their rescue. To 
doubt the efficacy of the Czech alliances and _ their 
eventual support by Great Britain and even America was 
virtually treason, and articles or news in this sense in the 
Sudeten German or other minority papers were frowned on 
by the censorship. Here, I think, is the explanation of the 
extraordinarily calm, indeed “ cocky,” attitude of the average 
Czech in the face of the German danger, an attitude which 
carries with it a stubborn unwillingness to consider making 
really serious concessions to the Sudeten, since that would 
only mean the domination of Czechoslovakia by Germany 
and its eventual break-up after all. It would be better to 
fight now. 

In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria and in the Rhineland, the 
fundaméntal problem of resurgent Germany is posed once 
again. On no impartial view can the issues of right and 
wrong be regarded as clear-cut. The Sudeten Germans, 
though better treated than most other German minorities, 
have serious grievances none the less. They were incorpor- 
ated in the new State in defiance of the principle of self- 
determination—since a frontier including the majority of 
them in Austria and Germany could have been drawn without 
bringing in many Czechs. Czech nationalism, too strong 
after centuries of repression for the wisdom of men like 
Masaryk and Benes, has subjected them to a consistent 
policy of pinpricking and petty annoyance in administration 
and business which must be just as galling to a formerly 
dominant race as actual persecution. They are expected to 
be ready to fight for the Czech policy of alliance with French- 
men and Slavs to constitute a barrier against their own race. 
And finally, though this is hardly the fault of the Czechs, 
they have become economic “ distressed areas ” enviously 
watching the recovery taking place just over their borders in 
Germany, and now in Austria. 

The Czechs, like the Allies on a larger scale, have delayed 
far too long in remedying these grievances. Thicy failed to 
make loyal citizens of the Sudeten Germans—whether it was 
possible in any case is a moot point. And now they are 
confronted with the threat of force from seventy-five million 
Germans, on the crest of a wave of nationalism, backing a 
quarter of the population of their State. If they concede 
autonomy, if they withdraw the hated Czech officials, the 
Sudeten Germans, who are as fanatically German in spirit 
as Ulstermen, for example (who present a close historical 
parallel) are fanatically British, may only use it to stage some 
sort of plebiscite and join Germany all the same. If the 
Czechs change their foreign policy and abandon the Russian 
alliance under pressure, the momentum of resurgent Ger- 
many is still further increased and Czechoslovakia, together 
with the other Danubian countries, will pass finally within 
the German orbit. Yet without those two major concessions 
—and we should be quite clear about this—no peaceful agree- 
ment is conceivable. 


A fundamental factor in the situation is the unconcealed 
conviction in Berlin official circles that if it really comes jy 
the point the French people will not march out from behing 
the Maginot line to preserve the domination of Czechs ove 
Germans, whatever their Government may say, The 
Germans may be miscalculating, as they miscalculated firg 
in the case of Russia and then in that of Great Britain in 1914, 
But, that is the view on which they intend to act. I coulj 
hardly have been told more plainly that either the Czechs 
would accept the Henlein demands or something very lik 
them, or else there would be a rising of the Sudeten German 
which the Fiihrer would not allow to be repressed. And 
it is perhaps. significant that it was a Reich German who 
prophesied the rising; the Sudeten Germans I met wer 
much more circumspect. 

If this analysis is correct there are three possible course 
which events may take, probably within the next few months, 
The first is, of course, a general European war with its incal- 
culable consequences. The second is unhindered German 
armed intervention in Czechoslovakia, in which case 
Bohemia would probably be split up: the German part 
going, of course, to Germany, while the Polish and Hungarian 
districts would go respectively to Poland and Hungary as tips 
for services rendered, and the truncated Czech and Slovak 
territories (if the latter did not go to Hungary) would remainto 
enjoy jointly, or more probably severally, a limited inde- 
pendence. The third alternative is a peaceful settlement 
satisfying both Germany and the Sudeten Germans, with 
all its implications. 

It was very strongly impressed upon me in Berlin that 
with the settlement of the Czechoslovak question Germany 
would be near the end of her demands in Europe. “ Gross 
deutschland ”’ had already been achieved ; the Czech barrier 
would have been broken, and German economic influence, 
together with a political predominance sufficient to maintain 
it and at the same time to secure the position of the isolated 
minorities, would inevitably spread throughout Danubia 
without Germany having to do much about it. The related 
problems of Danzig and the Polish Corridor could be left 
till the Polish Pact expired ; they could be settled without 
much difficulty directly between the two countries. There 
were, of course, Memel, Eupen and Malmedy and possibly 
Danish Schleswig ; but after all these were minor matters. 
The way would be clear for a peaceful settlement of the 
colonial question with Great Britain, and Germany would 
probably be prepared in return to accept a measure of arma 
ment limitation or reduction. 

I do not think there is much doubt that that or something 
like it is the programme. Whatever her ultimate aims may 
be, Germany needs a period of consolidation. The vast 
majority of the population would be glad of a rest from 
international tension, and even the extreme Party hotheads 
do not want a European war. An old friend of mine, 
prominent in German and well known in British business 
circles, insisted that there was far less talk of war and the 
risk of war among German business men than there was it 
England. The great achievement of the Fiihrer in German 
eyes is that he has achieved his ends peacefully. 

In a remarkable Easter article, Herr Rudolf Kircher, 
the editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung, tackles the questo 
why Germany has been able to obtain so much without wét. 
His answer is that she is striving for her natural rights, and 
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that it is only because it is so self-evident that justice is on 
her side that “the struggle for rights has not become an 
struggle for power which could only have been fought 

out with arms.” Her opponents were weakened by being on 
d and unnatural ground, so the threat of force sufficed. 

The implication of this view, which is very widely held, is, 
of course, that there are limits to the present active foreign 
policy. The principal limit, stressed by all Germans and 
particularly by the Nazis, is implicit in the doctrine of race 
ot “folk.” Throughout Mein Kampf, and indeed 
through practically every manifestation of Nazi doctrine, 
there runs the fundamental view that German policy should 
concern itself with the German people. In one of Hitler’s 
most startling passages he dreams of a future with 250 


million Germans settled on’ European soil, but nowhere 
does he advocate that Germans should conquer and rule 
other races. Even the famous passages regarding the necessity 
of a final reckoning with France obviously refer by their 
context not to the conquest of France but to preventing her 
from acting as the eternal enemy of German unity and power. 
And hitherto Mein Kampf has been a remarkably accurate 
guide. 

It may be that the momentum of success may induce 
Hitler to be false to his principles and to attempt to absorb 
other races into his Reich. It may even be that he may turn 
on the West and aim at a vast Empire, though nothing could be 
more contrary to the doctrine of Mein Kampf. But there is no 
evidence that he or his followers intend to take either course. 


YOUR SON’S CAREER: I 


By E. D. LABORDE* 


(This is a general introduction to a short series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from 


public and secondary schools. 


N those far away days before the World War when 
I stability was the characteristic of English society, few 
parents in any walk of life gave a moment’s forethought to 
the careers which their children were to pursue. Often 
the choice was a matter of course. The son followed his 
father into the profession, regiment, office or factory. Where 
the young man showed originality enough to wish to strike 
out in a new direction, there were always friends to help 
with advice and assistance in securing a desired post. But 
asa rule no special forethought was needed, since education 
had adapted itself to the needs of the recognised openings, 
and openings were always to be had. 

Today the old stability is gone. The changes which began 
under the impulse of mechanical invention were given a 
tremendous acceleration by the War and now offer a kaleido- 
swpic’ display which almost leaves the beholder dizzy. 
Soiety is in a fluid state, politics in the melting-pot, the fate 
of Western civilisation itself is in the balance. The wisest 


/ cainot:see three months into the future, and it is easier to 


forecast the weather than the fluctuations of the economic 
barometer. 

In such a state of things parents and children find them- 
slves in a condition of bewilderment. They are like a 
tian revisiting a suburban area with which he was once 
familiar. The old beaten tracks have been obscured by a 
network of new roads ; it is difficult to see whither any path 
leads ; and the possibilities of losing one’s way seem infinite. 
Worse still, the roads are all crowded, and progress along 
them appears hopelessly blocked. In this perplexity parents 
tum to the various aids which have come into existence 
to meet the need: appointment boards, careers masters, 
employment offices, and the small, but increasing, branch 
of literature on the subject. 

These guides urge the need for taking into account the 
boy’s abilities, talents and bents; they utter warnings 
against the forcing of children into uncongenial occupations ; 
and they sort out the parent’s problem plainly for him. 
Does the boy’s character point to a “ safe” or a “ specu- 
lative”? career? Does it make him suitable to be a leader 
of men or an office organiser, an executive or an admin- 
istrator ? Will he do best in professional or technical work ? 
What type of education is best, if it can be afforded ? Should 
the boy leave school early or late, that is, before or after 
the age of 173? Is a university training desirable ? 

Expert help, however, is of little use without a proper 
background in the home. This fact is not always sufficiently 
realised, or at any rate it is often realised too late. A well-known 
schoolmaster has recently given it as his considered opinion 
that school influences. form only one-third of those acting 
tfectively on a boy’s character; yet the majority of parents 





* Dr. Laborde is Careers Master at Harrow. 


Next week’s article will deal with Medicine} 


still depend entirely on the school, and contribute little or 
nothing positive to the formation of their children’s character 
in the early and most plastic years. Whilst every parent 
recognises the duty of giving his children a right upbringing, 
many of them still limit their fulfilment of that duty to the 
negative activities of keeping the youngsters from disease 
and preventing them from being naughty. 

The really important need is not to plan the child’s time 
for him, not to shield him from experience and hazard, 
but to provide him with a kindly, though disciplined, home 
which is infused with an atmosphere of sound moral principles 
and at least a modicum of culture. The home should be 
stable, giving a sense of security. It should make a per- 
manent impression on the child’s mind, an impression 
which may serve as a standard of moral and social conduct, 
a sheet anchor to be used when the young man has moved 
from his old environment. It should, therefore, inculcate 
habits of godliness and proper living and should exemplify 
the ordinary virtues of straightforwardness, truth, and 
honesty. 

In modern society the difficulties of providing the right 
home atmosphere are manifold and increasingly serious. 
Social and economic developments are tending towards the 
total destruction of home fife. The evil of families restricted 
to a single child is one of the most terrible with which this 
country is faced. Flat-life, with its concomitant disintegrat- 
ing influences of the week-end cottage, restaurant meals, and 
frequent changes of abode, is a disease which threatens the 
very existence of the home. Even worse than an unstable 
home is one which has been broken up by the divorce or 
separation of the parents. It is these that produce the 
“ problem boys ” so well known to the modern schoolmaster, 
the type of boy who, deprived of all solid moral foundation and 
of the natural standard of conduct, develops “‘ complexes ” 
which warp his character, and drifts through the world a 
danger to society. 

The good home fosters in the child a proper social sense ; 
it gives him the right aim when he enters on his career. It is 
probable that at the outset the majority of intelligent boys 
look forward to earning a salary which will enable them to 
live up to a certain standard of comfort, to marry at a suitable 
age, to bring up their children at the same standard of life as 
they themselves enjoyed, and to provide for their declining 
years. They also aim at attaining to an executive post 
carrying some responsibility and freedom of action. This is 
a very proper ambition and one which every reasonable young 
man may be expected to cherish ; but as an aim in life it is 
incomplete. Man cannot live by bread alone. He needs to 
consider his spiritual and intellectual development as well as 
his material advancement. 

After all, a man’s career is his life. His success cannot be 
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measured in terms of his bank.balance or even of high promo- 
tion, but by the fullness of life to which he attains. The 
Great Authority said nearly two thousand years ago that it 
profits a man nothing if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul, and material progress has not altered this 
fundamental truth. A pathetic case was recorded some 
years ago in the newspapers of a man who had worked his 
way from the position of a messenger boy to that of a million- 
aire controlling vast commercial interests. But in his life 
he had never moved beyond his original status, living in two 
furnished rooms, without friends, despising literature and art, 
and incapable of distracting his mind from the narrow interests 
of his business. He had gained, if not the whole world, at 


= 


any rate a great part of it; yet as a human being he Was an 
utter failure. 

The right aim is the attainment of happiness, Not the 
sensual pleasure derived from passing physical ACtivities 
not the negative state of the contented cow, but the mor 
and intellectual satisfaction of a life well lived. This satis. 
faction can only be attained by a sense of duty well done 
service to others, a true perspective of life; and the choice 
of the pure and noble rather than the vulgar and base, It 
matters not how humble the man’s occupation may be, If 
it is faced in the right spirit, it will bring happiness, mop 
happiness perhaps than can be truly claimed by those whom 
the world terms successful. 


AMERICA’S PICTURE-NEWS 


By D. W. BROGAN 


N the Bronx, in Massachusetts, in towns all over the 
Union, a recent number of Life has been sup- 
pressed because of its special supplement showing stills 
from a film The Birth of a Baby. The controversy over 
the film and over the reproduction in a magazine of these 
obstetrical pictures will rage for weeks or months, but 
while it rages the American public will continue to buy 
and look at and even read the new picture magazines which 
are the latest addition to the American scene. 

It is nearly a generation since the first English picture 
paper was described as being designed for those who cannot 
read. How large is the class that cannot or will not 
read the career of Life and its imitators shows. There 
is Life, there is Look, there is Click, there is Foto, there 
is Pic,and there are many more. There are picture magazines 
of the new type devoted wholly to Hollywood, and the Oxford 
groups have imitated the secular Press and put Rising Tide 
on the market, imitating as far as their special camera angle 
will permit the technique of the school. The most famous 
and most successful of these magazines is Life. What kind 
of public is won by them and how are they won ? 

It should be said at once that some of these journals 
are far from catering solely to the illiterate. Life runs, 
for example, series of reproductions of famous pictures in 
America and its readers can learn in a few lines of type and 
several pages of reproductions the main points of difference 
between Breughel and Rubens. One magazine explains 
a current historical problem like China in a number mainly 
devoted to that country. Life, in less detail, has just done 
the same for Mexico. None of the picture magazines try 
to compete, say, with the I//ustrated London News in showing 
the news of the week in pictures ; the proportion of topicality 
is seldom more than §0 per cent. and in most cases not 
nearly that. America is very camera-conscious at the 
moment and all of these magazines cater to the amateur 
camera-fan or fiend. Life has, for instance, “ Pictures to 
the Editor,” as well as “ Letters.” Some magazines have 
trick photographs, distorted women and impossibly elon- 
gated horses. Others illustrate the tricks of film-camera 
manipulation. 

But what the imitators of the pioneers illustrate more 
than anything else is crime and sex or combinations of the 
two. Even the leader, Life, has never been willing to hide 
the fact that women are bipeds and mammals. In once 
puritan America, theatrical nudity, vigorously sexual adver- 
tising and the acceptance of the “‘ war between the sexes ” 
as a contest in which almost anything goes, are a hardly 
noticed part of the American scene—as far as Americans 
are concerned, though to a European visitor who can remember 
the time (only a little over ten years ago) when it was im- 
possible to show a picture of a girl smoking, the breakdown 
of the old folkways is significant of the speed with which 
modern America is being changed. But the lesser breeds 
in the new picture magazines are catering to a naive interest 
in sexuality that exists in all countries, but which is seldom 





New York, 


given such abundant adolescent expression as it is in America, 
For there is no “‘ sophistication ” about these minor magi. 
zines. Even Life makes a good news story out of the fa 
that “‘ the most famous legs in history lose their job ”—an 
shows several pictures of these legs, which of course are Miss 
Dietrich’s. One realises the serious economic upset that 
would result if nudism became general—unless that bred ay 
appetite for pictures of young women with their clothes op, 

From nudity to “social problems” is a short step, 
American prison methods are often barbarous and a 
exposure of them has a certain social value. This pre. 
sumably justifies elaborate pictures of tortures, of whipping 
posts, of all kinds of methods of carrying out the death 
sentence, culminating in pictures of a criminal being hanged in 
Kentucky and a close-up of a smiling man smoking a cigar just 
before he enters the Arizona gas chamber. The scrap of 
letterpress which accompanies this series hints that capital pun- 
ishment is unnecessary, which may count to it for righteous- 
ness, and perhaps the argument is helped by photographs of 
mothers and wives whose sons and daughters and husbands 
have been sentenced to death. ‘‘ The Innocent Must Suffer” 
runs the caption; whether the readers (or lookers) of this 
periodical are among them we can only guess. 

But crime pays in another way, for we have in some of 
these magazines the most effective criticism of the modem 
detective story. In a page of photographs and two or three 
hundred words of type, a detective solves a crime mystery 
as efficiently as any of the great sleuths of modern literature. 
You are left to find out the solution by yourself, but if your 
patience fails you have only to turn a few pages and 
there it is all cleared up in a paragraph. No tiresome 
settings in English country houses or American luxury 
penthouses. No laborious building up of the “ character” 
of the detective; mo mechanical badinage or laborious 
erudition straight from the encyclopaedia. Above all, no 
love interest or so little that only one shot or so is devoted 
to it. Here, it seems to me, the picture magazines (and 
other journals) have got something, as the Americans say. 

But the picture magazines, the lesser ones at any rate, 
being less fitted economically and technically to supply 
equivalents of the more magnificent of Life’s wares, have to 
find substitutes. There are pictures of the scenes of 
“ Notorious American Murders” and pictures of a “ Sex 
Store” in Kobe, Japan, which seems (from the picture) to 
be not unlike a common type of Charing Cross Road 
emporium, but which the horrified American public, unused 
to English candour, will take as a symbol of Japanese 
degradation. Another magazine which runs rather more 
letterpress than the average makes the romance of Marshal 
von Blomberg a diving-board from which it plunges into af 
account of mistresses and lovers who have altered history. 
Louis XIV is reported as telling “ Mademoiselle Louise de 
Queroualle ‘ Mark well the name of Buckingham.’” From 
that we move on to Mesdames de Pompadour and du Barty, 
thence to Lola Montez, who is credited with causing a Wal 
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hetween Austria and Bavaria which, unless my memory 
fails me, has hitherto escaped the notice of historians. 

The reader can learn how to dance the shag; and the 
dy who goes out into café society is taught the 
necessary minimum of manners, as a secretary is instructed 
not to roll her stockings below her knees in the office. 
Lourdes and the American dust-bowl area, the love-life of 
a girl in Ur of the Chaldees, what becomes of old Follies 
irls, the economics of owning a racehorse and the technique 
of competent make-up: the camera tells all or quite enough. 
Then there are intelligence tests of the simple information 

; a question about the density of population in New 
York is apparently made easier of solution by a picture of 
New York. 

More original are moral and intellectual problems 
designed to test your courage, presence of mind, &c. What 
should a girl do if locked in a bathroom designed by an 


young la 


eccentric—a bathroom whose doors won’t open for three 
hours after being locked. The water is turned on and after 
an hour it is up to the terrified girl’s neck. How can she 
escape ? The solution is given on page 66; with the water 
round her ears it occurred to her to open the bath drain. 
Surely no unkinder comment on the mental age of the 
“ lookers ” could have been conceived than this? But with 
wireless, the films and now the picture magazines, the necessity 
for learning to read has been reduced almost to vanishing point. 
And we may be sure that if the American field proves as fertile 
as at the moment it seems likely to be, imitations will spring 
up in England. There is only one barrier—price. The 
American public can and will pay fivepence or sevenpence- 
halfpenny for these camera triumphs. The same public 
here won’t or can’t go above twopence, so what we shall 
get, if no better in quality, will be less in quantity. That’s 
always something. 


mm HF. 


By KATHARINE FRENCH 


“FT SHOULD be glad, Officer, if you would give th. exact 

degree of freezing point for mustard gas.” 

The little man in the second row from the front was looking 
over his spectacles. He held a long and very new green 
pencil with an overpowering India rubber on the end of it 
poised over his very new red-covered notebook. 

The Police Officer in charge of the class ran a patient 
finger down the notes before him. 

“Just one moment, Sir. Tl do my best to give you that 
information. Ah yes—here we are; 58 degrees Farenheit, 
Sir. And I might add that it is very penetrating and difficult 
to destroy, the only articles to withstand it being highly 
polished metals and glass. It is slightly soluble in cold water.” 

The little man’s long green pencil scrawled laboriously 
over the page. He was determined to apply himself to the 
course in the same spirit of conscientious duty as that which 
had prompted him to offer himself at the very outset of the 
nation-wide appeal. There was little doubt that he would 
be a nuisance to the class. 

They were a strange collection of citizens seated in semi- 
circular rows round the horse-shoe table of the Council 
Chamber. A doctor, a jobbing gardener, several small 
tradesmen stamped unmistakably for what they were, a 
draughtsman from an architect’s office—long, thin, young and 
scared-looking—a good sprinkling of retired residents who 
were seeking to recapture a lost youth with this new burst 
ofenthusiasm. In the middle of the front row sat an elderly 
woman of angular build whose expressionless face betrayed 
not the smallest gleam of interest or response. Next to 
her was a much-moustached gentleman of military bearing, 
drumming impatient fingers on the table, while in the back 
tow two fashionably dressed women, silk-stockinged legs 
crossed to display dainty, high-heeled shoes, toyed with their 
handbags and whispered together whenever there was a 
pause in the lecture. 

The rest of the class was nondescript, and all seemed 

Strangely out of keeping with the faces of those worthy 
dignitaries adorning the walls of the Council Chamber 
Who looked gravely down from their gilded frames upon 
the scene below. 
_ The tall, quietly efficient police officer got on with his 
job. His voice was monotonous and soothing. He was 
treating the class patiently and painstakingly, like children, 
except for that respectful ‘“‘ Sir” or “‘ Madam” addressed 
to all and sundry whenever he answered a question. 

There was something restful and almost sanctimonious 
about the atmosphere of the Council Chamber, its stained 
glass windows letting in a dim, religious light. The chairs, 
high-backed and well-padded, were scarcely designed to 
stimulate concentration. Someone got out a pipe and lit it, 
Puffing contented clouds of smoke into the quiet air. From 





the chapel round the corner came the sound of hymn-singing. 
The strains of the organ provided a pleasing background 
for the peaceful monotone of the officer’s voice. They 
were singing “‘ Rock of Ages.” 

“We will now make a complete list of both persistent and 
non-persistent gases,’ the officer was saying. “ Again 
subdivided into lung-irritant, nose-irritant, tear gas and 
blister gases.” 

At dictation speed he read out the list. “‘ Phosgene. 
Chlorine. D.A. CAP. K.S.K. B.B.C... .” 

* Intriguing names,” murmured one of the ladies cheerfully. 
The officer ignored the interruption. 

“* Mustard. Lewisite .. .” 

“How do you spell Lewisite, please, Sergeant?” she 
persisted, raising a pencilled eyebrow. 

Without comment the officer wrote out the word in chalk 
capitals on the blackboard at his side. 

LEWISITE 

There it stood, letter by letter. With a last deft touch he 
underlined it in blue. It was like a spelling lesson at school. 

Heads bent to their books, the class wrote on. The 
sergeant’s voice was soft. It was almost a purr. 

“« This, ladies and gentlemen, is, as I have said, the deadliest 
of all. It contains afSenic, attacks the breathing passages 
and lungs, and penetrates practically everything. You will 
easily detect it by its overpowering smell of geraniums.” 

The little man was argumentative again. 

** Just a minute, Officer. Do we all know the smell of—er— 
geraniums ? I very much question it.” 

One of the ladies came swiftly to the rescue. 

“It’s not much trouble to buy a sixpenny bottle of scent 
if you are in any doubt,” she suggested brightly. 

The murmur of amusement that followed her suggestion 
failed entirely to quell the little man. 

“Can we smell through a respirator?” he demanded. 

**No, Sir—not through a respirator.” 

** Then how the devil are we to know if it’s geranium ?” 

The officer was patience personified. 

“It is a very simple matter, Sir, to lift the side of the 
respirator with the thumb and forefinger and take a slight 
sniff.” 

‘“‘ With what results ?” snorted the little man anxiously. 

The officer smiled indulgently. ‘“‘ Quite harmless, Sir,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Next week you shall try it for yourself. The 
class will be fitting and testing respirators at the next lesson.” 

It was as if an electric shock had suddenly animated the 
class. From sprawling attitudes and slightly comatose 
diligence there was a sudden rush of concentration, all eyes 
were fixed on the officer’s face, attention riveted as each 
became keenly aware of what had been said. From the two 
women in the back row a quick intake of breath barely stifled 
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what in any other circumstances would probably have been 
small, hysterical screams. The little man, irritable and 
fidgety, had become transfixed. Only the older woman gave 
no sign of emotion. Her stern and angular features were 
unmoved, eyes focussed on the wall beyond the lecturer’s 
head. She had written not one word since the lecture began. 

Somehow no one had thought of testing anything. The 
respirators about which they had scribbled down long, 
laborious notes, had seemed such vague, far-off things ; just 
objects in a lesson that had got to be learnt by heart. Nothing 
more. Now they were suddenly become realities; deadly, 
frightening, suffocating things looming into the nearness of 
next week. And they had got to be tried on and tested— 
Perhaps the gas would be real. Perhaps the respirators were 
not as efficient as they had been led to believe them. 
Perhaps—— 

The organ in the chapel round the corner was playing a 
voluntary. Very thin and sweet the notes fell like a fountain 
sparkling in the sunshine with a thousand iridescent lights. 
There was the voice of spring in the music, bird songs and 
April showers, wind in the trees, and all the exquisite loveliness 
of an awakening world. It lulled the taut senses of the class 
to quiescence. 

“ That chap can play the organ, whoever he is,” mused the 
pale young man from the architect’s office. 

The officer’s voice jerked him back to the lesson. 

“And now I propose giving you, ladies and gentlemen, 
some idea of incendiary bombs, their weight, cubic capacity 
and area of destruction, together with the types of bombing 
aircraft that are known to be in use in other countries.” 

Once more the down-bent heads and scratching pencils. 

“France : maximum bombload 4 tons. Range 700 miles. 
Maximum speed 186 m.p.h. Germany——Italy——” 


SSS 

Came a quietly ironical voice from the back of the Class « 

“ And what about some particulars of our own aitcraf, 
just to reassure ourselves a little, Sergeant ? ” ' 

The officer’s voice dropped to a confidential note. 

“Ah. That I’m not allowed to divulge, Sir. I can og) 
give you the full assurance that our own aircraft is equal tp 
anything the foreign Powers have so far. But of course all 
information is withheld.” 

The quiet voice from the back went on: 

“I suppose that over in those same foreign Countries the 
A.R.P. classes are busy writing down lists of our bomb 
aircraft and their particular specifications with the rest.” 

The officer glanced at the clock and launched into a fuig 
description of incendiary bombs, their weight and power of 
destruction. He was confident that the greatest risk woul{ 
be from the use of a persistent gas, such as mustard, in cop. 
junction with high explosive bombs, and he carefully detailed 
the probable effect of the combination. It was a grim 
description and his listeners were obviously moved. At the end 
of it the gaunt woman in the front row spoke for the first time. 
Her voice was quite flat, and as expressionless as her face. 

“Someone I knew was blown to pieces just like that,” 
she said. 

For several seconds there was a brooding silence. Then 
someone asked a question in a sharp, harsh voice. 

“* Why are we here learning all this ? ” 

It was the little man with the new green pencil wh 
answered. He was making “ doodles ” in the margin of his 
page. 

““T take it we’re getting ourselves ready so we shan’t be 
wanted,” he said, almost humbly. 

The people in the chapel round the corner were singing 
the Doxology. ‘ 


“ INFLUENCED ” BOOKS 


By EDITH LYTTELTON 


WISH psychologists would seriously investigate and 
study the production of what I prefer to call influenced 
rather than inspirational books. I am not alluding to the 
compilation of “ messages,” which have their own interest, 
but claim to record definite messages from discarnate beings. 
The books I mean contain long connected narratives, such 
as novels, poems, essays produced autornatically without 
conscious effort or thought. In the United States there 
is a separate publishing company for a whole series of such 
books produced under the name of Patience Worth. 
Patience Worth is supposed to be a discarnate personality 
who uses the voice of a medium to declaim her words. 
The whole is in a strange archaic sort of language, not 
consistently mediaeval yet containing many words which 
have fallen completely out of use. When I was in the 
United States some years ago I met Patience Worth in 
the person of her medium and had considerable talk with 
her. She showed a surprising and rather disconcerting 
knowledge of my innermost thoughts which by no possi- 
bility could her medium have learned normally. I cannot 
in this paper go into the details—like everyone else I have 
often experienced ordinary telepathy—but have never before 
or since had the uncomfortable, almost physical, sense that 
filmy tentacles were searching my brain, and extracting 
thoughts which I should have been most unwilling to ex- 
press myself. The medium herself, it was interesting to note, 
gave no sign of possessing unusual powers of perception. 
She appeared to be quite a different kind of personality from 
Patience Worth—gay, slangy, American in her vivacity. 
There have recently appcared in England two “ influenced ” 
books which in their way are even more remarkable than 
Patience Worth’s. One of them, Winged Pharaoh, is 
said to be automatically produced; it is being widely 
read but has already been reviewed in The Spectator. 
The one I have before me, called The Childhood of Jesus. 


has not attracted the attention it deserves, for it is a beautiful 
little book. I was convinced from internal evidence that it 
was another “influenced” book, so I sought out’ th 
authoress, Geraldine Cummings, and asked her to tell m 
how she produced it. She is normally a writer of quite a 
different character. She lives part of the year with her 
friend Miss Gibbes, who takes down her “ influenced” 
material. There is a kind of double dictation, Mis 
Cummings being dictated to by someone or something, 
while she dictates in turn to her friend. 

Miss Cummings has never been in Palestine, and as I, too, 
have never seen its rocky hills or green pastures and blue 
lakes I am no judge of her descriptions. But whether 
they are correct in details, as she is assured, or not, they are 
certainly very vivid, and the whole book is charged with a 
atmosphere which compels attention and emotion. The 
child Jesus lives in these pages; nothing is sentimentalised 
or over-dramatised. The narrative flows simply ; some of 
the Bible incidents are reproduced, but many traditions about 
the mother and about Joseph are ignored. Some people 
may be hurt, even shocked by this, but I think no one 
could resist a surge of emotion over the presentation of 
the personality of the child Jesus. He is depicted as per 
sistently misunderstood, even persecuted, by many of the 
people in Nazareth, and also Joseph and one of his brothers 
resent his habit of escaping to the hills and communing 
with God, whom He calls His Father. There is a moving 
description of His healing of His young sister, but Hes 
forbidden by His teacher, a wandering beggar, to use His 
gift until He is much older. 

Considered merely as an imaginative reconstruction th 
book has great value: as a psychological curiosity it—and 
others like it—should be appraised and studied by trained 
psychologists. Meanwhile it can be read simply as a poet’ 
and beautifully imagined story. 
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Under Thirty Page 








THE USE OF LEISURE—I 


By F. J. ERROLL 


[The writer, a Cambridge graduate, aged 23, is an engineer] 


T was a remarkable feature of the original Under Thirty 
series that so little importance was attached to the 
correct use Of leisure. The authors stressed the importance 
of thinking out a standard of moral values, oz of performing 
come social service; alternatively, indulgence in a warm 
hath of self-pity was put forward as the only possible creed. 
None of the writers, however, stated whether their ideas were 
to be put into practice in their own time or their employers’. 
To such of us as find ourselves in business after the spacious 
days of the University, it is difficult to see our lives as a whole, 
for the two totally different environments make our working- 
day life very different from our leisure life. By day, we 
are creatures of small intelligence and no experience, at 
the best willing enough to learn the scope and limitations of 
a business career. In the evening we naturally turn to those 
occupations which we most enjoy, and which do not reproduce 
the office atmosphere of subordination. It is not surprising 
that so few University men join one of the Reserve Forces, 
for they rightly feel that having been ordered about during 
the day, they are entitled to be masters of their own spare 
time. Iam not complaining about office life, for it is obvious 
that, as young men, we must learn to fit ourselves into a 
smoothly-running system before we can hope to be in.a 
position of control. But the danger of too much discipline 
in working hours is that it probably means too little discipline 
out of working hours—too little of the hardest mental control, 
self-discipline applied to one’s leisure. 

It is so easy, and apparently so desirable to say that one 
will do as one wants to do with one’s own time, that it is 
worth while looking for a moment at the lives of those who 
have made this doctrine their creed. In one family of my 
acquaintance, the husband returns each evening to eat his 
dinner in silence, retiring immediately after to read a book 
in his study. In his wife and two grown-up daughters he 
appears to take no interest. On Saturdays and Sundays he 
begins his reading after breakfast. The parents of another 
family divide all their time between golf and bridge: golf 
when the weather is fine, bridge at the Club when it is not. 

Mr. X. is the father of three children, and retired some 
time ago, in order to ‘‘ enjoy his leisure.” He has tired of his 
former hobby of playing with the wireless, and is now reduced 
to cataloguing the books in the family library. Having no 
taste for literature he has no intention of reading them. 

If these people ever gave the matter a thought, they would, 
Iam sure, declare that they were happy enough with the way 
they had arranged their lives. Yet I myself am appalled by 
the prospect of cataloguing books at fifty, of playing a per- 
petual round of golf at sixty, and it seems to me that these 
people have reached this state through their having made no 
attempt to do anything better with their leisure time than 
Spend it in the easiest possible manner. 

Turning to friends my own age, who might easily be the 
children of the parents described above, I see the same 
purposeless activities in embryo. One Cambridge graduate 
told me that he often spends an evening doing his accounts. 
He derives considerable pleasure in knowing that on 
November 15th he spent 4d. on *bus fares, 1s. on cigarettes, 
and 1s. 3d. for a cinema seat, a total of 2s. 7d. 

Another young man is a member of three amateur dramatic 
Societies, not because he is good at acting, but because he 
does not know how to occupy his time when he is not 
tehearsing. Membership of three societies ensures that 
he shall never be without a part. This man is at least doing 
something, which, I suppose, is preferable to a friend who, 
on being asked how he had occupied the previous evening, 
replied that, as he had seen all the films that were being shown 
at the local cinemas, he had gone to bed—at half past eight! 


Surely the root of the trouble is to be found in the failure 
of parents to set an example to their children of usefully 
occupied leisure. When we were children they took great 
care to see that we had many things to play with—dolls 
and miniature cooking stoves for the girls, boxes of bricks 
and Meccano for the boys—for play was rightly regarded as 
an essential part of a child’s life, so parents and relatives 
rightly provided the means of playing by generous giving 
on birthdays and at Christmas. As these occupations of the 
nursery were left behind we may have been introduced to 
philately by a kind aunt presenting us with an album and a 
packet of stamps. At that stage it was probable that the 
direct assistance of our elders ceased, and we were left to 
arrange our own affairs with the aid of a bicycle and the 
neighbours’ children. 

Thus it continued into manhood. until bicycles were 
replaced by motor-cars, and friends’ houses by public houses. 
Only a few among us, I venture to say, find real satisfaction 
in their spare time pursuits. It is so casy to drift into the 
frame of mind that waits for something to turn up, that 
thinks of the nearest picture-house when nothing more 
exciting offers, or that remembers the golf-clubs from force 
of habit rather than from desire. 

It is amusing to laugh rather condescendingly at other 
people’s attempts to enjoy their leisure, but such laughter 
has little value once it has shown how aimless is one’s own 
leisure. It disturbs me to find that I have spent an evening 
reading a book, whose title, even, I shall be unable to 
remember in two or three months. It disturbs me more 
to see the relics of forgotten hobbies, the cigarette card 
albums, the photographs, and the books that were bought, 
but not read. 

It is inspiring therefore to turn to a man of my acquaint- 
ance, of about the same age as myself, who has produced 
a positive plan for leisure. He has seen only too clearly 
the difficulties I have tried to outline and deserves all 
success in his attempt to overcome them. Not everyone 
will agree with his choice of interests, but it is at least a serious 
attempt to make a positive use of leisure. First, he proposes 
to undertake the cultivation of close friends. ‘Though he will 
in no circumstances attempt to force the development of a 
friendship, he sees that a friendship often fails to mature 
through the casualness of the would-be friends towards each 
other. A display of sympathy truly felt can often overcome 
a mutual shyness. Recognising that one of the chief joys 
of marriage is the companionship that it brings, he is also 
setting out to understand the opposite sex, so that he may 
hope to live happily with a future wife. 

Next in importance is the mood of play, which might be 
described as the giving of a rest to one’s normal personality. 
A cinema, a theatre, a novel, or, sometimes, a lively party 
can give this. 

The needs of the body must also be remembered: for- 
tunately games provide both exercise and social contacts. 
Time must be allowed for contemplation. Quiet thinking 
is necessary, both concerning one’s career and the moral 
attitude to one’s environment. Many problems of conduct 
arise, and, in his opinion, time is well spent in thinking 
them over, drawing where necessary on one’s growing store 
of experience. 

Two adult hobbies are to fill the remainder of this man’s 
leisure : a form of social service upon which he has not 
yet decided, and the study of some subject of political or 
economic interest. Perhaps one day he may add yet another 
to those which he is choosing, namely, that of describing the 
fulfilment of his programme in an article on this page. 
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THE WEST INDIES AND THEIR PROBLEMS—IHI 


By SIR CHARLES HOBHOUSE 


Every schoolboy knew, and most men have forgotten, 
the story of the West Indian wars. They lasted over a 
hundred and fifty years, sometimes with official patronage, 
quite as often without. These struggles, naval and military, 
were for the possession of islands, insignificant in size, remote 
from the European main scene of action, but of high strategic 
importance because of the wealth they produced and the 
maritime commerce attaching to them and to the Americas. 

As their wealth declined, and the commercial attention of 
Great Britain was directed to the East, they ceased to receive 
even such attention as was due to them. During the Great 
War, they were outside the area of serious operations. Today 
the wheel has come full cycle. The Army, the Fleet, the Air 
Force are entirely dependent for all movement on oil. They 
can neither attack nor defend, neither reconnoitre nor 
manoeuvre, neither advance nor retire, without the power 
obtained from refined oil. All our preparation for war is based 
on the assumption of an unchecked abundance of petrol. Yet 
there is no native oil in England, only a negligible quantity 
in Scotland and none elsewhere in the British Empire available 
for export except in Trindad. Sources of oil there are indeed 
under British financial control, and (or) in friendly countries, 
amply sufficient to fulfil any military demand. Remembering, 
however, the sabotage by enemies in neutral and allied countries 
during the Great War, can any Government in its senses allow 
the movements of a// our forces to depend on the neutrality or 
good will of any other country or Government ? 

Yet this dependence is being connived at at the present 
moment, and there appears not to be any practical comprehension 
of the folly of our neglect to protect the Trinidad oilfield. Within 
the last twenty-five years the oil production of that island has 
grown from nothing to two million tons per annum. Moreover, 
at the toe of the island there are huddled together, besides 
hundreds of productive wells, great accumulations of oil in 
storage. While the commercial value of these is very great, 
the military value is beyond calculation. Yet there is no 
military protection of any sort whatever to safeguard our only 
free native source of military energy from organised internal 
or external destruction. Every history of the War records the 
planned explosion, either by sabotage from within or by land 
or air raids from without, of oil dumps. The costly and patient 
accumulation of months, essential to the unceasing operations 
of a campaign, are at the mercy of a single aviator despatched 
by a hostile Government heedless of formalities of diplomacy, 
but very much alive to the realities of warfare. The records 
of the Great War are strewn with examples of the deliberate 
sacrifice of individuals or units by or for the State. Ifa battle- 
ship from Japan or an aeroplane from Central Europe can in 
a few hours or minutes do the national enemy irreparable 
injury, is the chosen aviator or the sailor likely to be one whit 
less resolute or daring than Colonel Lawrence or Captain 
Miller ? It seems sometimes quite impossible to arouse the 
Admiralty or the War Office to a danger or to an enemy 
advantage (they are, obviously, the same) which has not been 
officially admitted as such. Heligoland and the Baghdad 
railway are the classic examples of this want of prevision. In 
this instance the precautionary cost would not be great. Anti- 
aircraft protection of the highest efficiency, but in very moderate 
quantity, is needed at the points of oil production and of 
storage. At present, with one small exception, a radius of 
fifteen miles covers both. Attack, and therefore defence, from 
sea or air will be strictly localised, though the defeat of a landing 
party from a battleship or battle cruiser well aware of the 
desperate character of its raid would have also to be provided 
for. As auxiliary forces could and would be carried by the 
enemy on such an enterprise a guard of a battalion at full 





strength, with its complementary units, would be the leag 
necessary. A drastic reconsideration of the military establish. 
ment at Bermuda, where we keep an elderly general and his 
retinue to frighten the United States, has long been overdue, 
and would provide the requirements of Trinidad. These are 
not excessive, but they are imperative, and should be imme 
dately supplied. 

While there cannot be any question of the need of and 
nature of military defence for Trinidad, its naval relativity is 
important. Bermuda is nearly 2,000 miles away. St. Lucia, 
a possible substitute, was deliberately and extravagantly dis- 
mantled forty years ago. There are no harbours and no docking 
facilities in Trinidad. A few years ago the Port of Spain 
drydock was towed out to sea and sunk in equivocal circum. 
stances. It would not be a difficult or seriously expensive 
engineering enterprise to create a dockyard and dock adequate 
for all Admiralty needs at the bay behind the Bocas del Drago, 
It is not a question for the Admiralty alone to decide. From 
the purely naval standpoint of the protection of the permanent 
commerce of the islands, the present arrangements based on 


Bermuda are fairly adequate. But the interception of oil 


bound for Europe from South America and the safe delivery 
to England of oil produced in Trinidad are issues for the 
Committee of Imperial Defence.* 

Two minor questions have been raised by the recent Report 
of the Royal Commission on Disturbances in Trinidad. It is 
difficult at home to understand the potential dangers of a 
West Indies mob. Every agricultural labourer habitually 
carries all day long a broad-bladed “ cutlass ” fourteen inches 
long, doubled-edged, and as sharp as a razor. He uses it for 
domestic, agricultural and forestry purposes. He is most 
skilful in its use, and it is a weapon of such general usefulness 
that workmen cannot be deprived of it. But several hundred 
excitable negroes so armed are a force which no government can 
permit to get out of hand, even for an hour, nor ought their 
actions to be condoned, however indirectly, ending as they did 
in two very brutal murders. 

The second question is that of praedial larceny, which is so 
common and so widespread that, while planters suffer seriously, 
the native peasants are so harassed by the continual pillage of 
their produce that they, in places, have refused to continue 
cultivation. There is some evidence that the spread of peasant 
ownership and cultivation will cease unless the Colonial Govern- 
ment takes immediate, and if necessary drastic, steps to end 
this evil. Now peasant ownership is the ultimate destiny of 
all the islands. 


* Burma produces 14 million gallons, Borneo } million gallons, 
Bahrein about 600,000 gallons. All this is consumed locally. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” MAy 12TH, 1838 

Colonel Seale’s trumpery measure for allowing foreign corn to 
be ground in the Queen’s warehouses for exportation, underwent 
its expected doom on Wednesday. The country gentlemen strangled 
the bill on the motion for the second reading ; their majority being 
220 to 150. It was amusing to hear the Marquis of Chandos protest 
against the interference of Parliament with the agricultural interest. 
All, he said, that the landed gentlemen asked from the Legislature, 
was to be let alone! The Corn-laws, then, at present answer thei 
end tolerably wel. Wheat is at 60s. a quarter; which price affords 
a reasonable profit, that is, a high rental to the landowners. Con- 
sidering the reduction in the poor-rates, and the cheapness of manu- 
factured articles, the agricultural interest, (meaning always thereby, 
the owners, not the tenants of the soil,) have reason to deprecate 
agitation in or out of Parliament. But let a fall in the markets come, 
and then what a cry of lamentation will be set up, with motions about 
“* distress,’ the heavy burdens on land, and all the usual topics ¢ 
agricultural eloquence. The doctrine of “ laissez nous faire” will 
then be repudiated. As for Colonel Seale’s bill, it was so overlaid 
with vexatious provisions, and at the best, such a pitiful nibble at 4 
great matter, that its rejection should cause little if any regret. 
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OPERA 


«‘Der Rosenkavalier”’ at Covent Garden 


Tue misfortunes that have overtaken Covent Garden during 
the opening week of the Season are of a kind that cannot be 
escaped, so long as opera is given with a company gathered 
together ad hoc and under no obligation either to arrive here 
before the performance is due to start or to remain after it 
is over. The singer of an important part reaches London a 
few hours before the curtain goes up, and, owing to the 
misfortune of a bad Channel crossing added to the fatigue of 
a long journey, has to leave the stage in the middle of a scene. 
Another singer, for whom no understudy had been provided, 
loses his voice, and another opera has to be substituted for 
the one in which he was to have appeared. But, in order 
that even this opera can be given, two of the principal singers 
have to fly half across Europe. 

The singers are not to blame for this state of affairs, unless 
we are to ask of them a not very reasonable altruism in the 
matter of accepting engagements elsewhere during the course 
of the Covent Garden season, at which they may be con- 
tracted to appear (barring such accidents as occurred on 
Tuesday) once or twice in a week. Indeed it may be that 
some of them have permanent contracts that bind them to 
their own theatres and necessitate these last-minute journeys 
and quick returns. Nor is the management of Covent Garden 
deserving of censure in the matter, but rather of commiseration. 
Imagination boggles (I believe is the word) at what must 
have gone on inside the, theatre when it was found last 
Tuesday that Belmonte was ill and Octavian several hundred 
miles away. Rather is it to be congratulated on getting the 
curtain up at all and in the event providing a really excellent 
performance of Der Rosenkavalier. 

Mme. Lehmann had fortunately recovered from her indis- 
position and seemed determined to make the fullest amends 
tothe public. Her performance as the “‘ alte Feldmarschallin ” 
has always been one of those memorable interpretations 
that remain for all who have seen it the standard for the part. 
Such performances are rare. There was, for example, 
Chaliapin’s Boris, Leider’s Isolde in the first years of her 
appearance here, and Destinn’s Aida. Lehmann’s Princess 
is of that class and no one who has heard her sing it can ever 
dissociate the music from the personal inflexions of her voice. 
And how expressive those inflexions are—more expressive 
than ever, they seemed on Tuesday, for all that the lovely 
quality of the high notes has worn a little thin! Only at the 
end of the first act, when she had sent Mahomed off with the 
silver rose and the singing was done, did she for a moment 
overdo the pathos with a piece of acting that would have 
been better for a greater restraint in gesture. 

If the other singers do not rise to these heights, few of them 
have the opportunity to do so. Mme. Tiana Lemnitz had borne 
her hurried journey well and made as good an Octavian as I 
have seen, impulsive in her passionate scene with the Princess, 
sensitive and tender in her playing of the boy’s awakening love 
for Sophie, and, after an uncertain start, amusing in the mas- 
querade of Act III. And when she was back in man’s clothes 
and torn between the old love and the new, how well she por- 
trayed an adolescent bewilderment in the face of dilemma ! 
Mme. Berger’s Sophie had, perhaps, less charm than we have 
seen displayed in the past and her singing, especially in the 
scene of the presentation of the rose, had not that ease of utter- 
ance which is needed to give real expressiveness to the music. 
But her voice blended admirably with the other two and, apart 
from her tendency to sing sharp on the high notes, the ensembles 
were excellent. 

Herr Krenn’s Baron Ochs is in many ways an admirable 
study of that dissolute gentleman. It is dry rather than rich, 
and rather unresourceful in comedy. -But at least it avoided 
the more vulgar grossness that can make the part unbearable. 
Where the performance fell off was in the crowd scenes, which 
were muddly because no one seemed to know exactly what he 
or she was suppoggd to be doing, and in the scenic production 
Which was singularly drab. Herr Erich Kleiber secured a splen- 
did performance from the orchestra, in which the only fault 
Was a tendency to heaviness and over-emphasis. 

DYNELEY Hussey. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 






THE CINEMA 


‘* L’Equipage.”’ At Studio One——*t The March of Time.” 

At the Tatler ‘“*Sh! The Octopus.” : 
L’ Equipage is an undistinguished film, redeemed only by a few 
moments of sincerity. Its reach-me-down story, which takes 
the usual triangle theme into a front-line aerodrome during 
the last War, retains little of the élan and none of the perspicacity 
of Kessel’s novel, on which it is based. The war scenes, 
no more and no less effective than usual, have the one sinister 
quality of looking old-fashioned—rather in the romantic style 
of the Napoleonic period. How far have we all gone in sin 
since 1918, that this should be so? The very explosions have 
a cosy look about them, after the newsreel records of detonation 
and carnage in Madrid or Shanghai, while the wartime ’planes 
have all the fascination attaching to the pioneer efforts of 
Bleriot and his peers. Amid all this, behold Annabella, 
unsympathetically cast as an unfaithful wife and a most selfish 
mistress; her husband is a middle-aged and bearded pilot, 
and her lover is his observer, young, handsome, and his closest 
friend. It is, of course, only half way through the film that the 
observer discovers that his mistress is his friend’s wife ; 
thereafter, our only interest is in guessing which of the two will 
be killed when the ’plane is shot down; the lucky members 
of the audience will guess wrong. Litvac’s work as director 
tends to the humdrum, and here he only rises above the usual 
clichés when simple emotions coincide with real acting ability 
on the part of his cast. This ability Annabella seems, at any 
rate during this film, to have mislaid (all her big scenes have a 
sense of the spurious about them), and the good moments 
therefore are those in which Vanel (as the pilot-husband) and 
Aumont (as the observer-lover), go through the stock postures 
of tormented friendship with a convincing fervour and good 
command of theatrical technique. 

The latest issue of The March of Time is of more than 
topical interest. It is entitled Instde Nazt Germany ; 
but it scrupulously avoids the sensational aspects of the case, 
and by an avoidance of physical horrors concentrates our 
attention on the more unpleasant perversions of human souls 
and minds which can be so efficiently carried out in the name 
of a Dictator by a monster propaganda-machine such as 
that of Dr. Goebbels. The most sickening scene in the 
whole item is one of little children looking with considerable 
interest and inquisitiveness at some disgusting anti-Jewish 
posters issued by Streicher’s Der Sturmer. This shot, together 
with many others, milder but none the less convincing, carries 
far more weight than any amount of concentration camps. 
For the rest, the March of Time commentator explains with 
strict impartiality the totalitarian system of government 
existing in Germany today; describes in the same sing-song 
tone of voice the advantages of fitness-systems and the dis- 
advantages of guns-without-butter; and is not sparing of 
interesting facts. Most of the scenes are well-photographed 
and sufficiently intimate portraits of the German people 
living their daily life under the Nazi régime, and have the 
added virtue of reminding us what pleasant people the ordinary 
Germans are. 

Sh! The Octopus will have to be sought for among the 
smaller cinemas ; for it is a cheap and unpretentious comedy- 
thriller which had an almost unnoticed premiére just outside 
the West End. The diligent searcher, if he is a student of 
humour and fantasy, will not go unrewarded. The story, 
which casts up impossibilities with truly naive enthusiasm, 
involves the gathering together of a number of highly sus- 
picious. persons in a deserted lighthouse ; of their adventures, 
the least that can be said is that the tentacles of the octopus, 
yards long, creep sinuously from behind doors and windows 
the moment anyone turns his back. Through this good- 
humoured nightmare wander two simple detectives, played 
by Allan Jenkins and Hugh Herbert. The former, hiding 
an inferiority complex *neath a show of manly aggres- 
sion, shuts his eyes and fires his gun twice through any door 
before investigating what is behind it. And the latter, divine 
offspring of the White Knight and the White Queen, by 
merely being his nervous self, turns his solitary vigils in 
caverns haunted by tortoises and performing seals into an 
ecstatic pleasure. He is surely one of the finest products 
of Hollywood humour. BASIL WRIGHT. 
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ART 


An Ordinary Painter 


WHEN Gustave Courbet first showed his paintings the effect 
produced was as if the artist had taken off his trousers in a 
public place. The shock was actually moral; it was not only 
that these paintings were ugly, they were indecent. It is very 
hard for us to realise, as we go round the exhibition of Courbet’s 
painting at Rosenberg’s, the intensity of the horror and the 
form whichit took. But itis worth while to make the imaginative 
effort of putting ourselves back into the position of the artist’s 
contemporaries and of seeing his painting in connexion with 
what had gone immediately before. 

Let us first of all consider the novelties which Courbet intro- 
duced into landscape painting. Up to the nineteenth century 
landscape had held a rather precarious position in the field of 
painting. Originally it had appeared only as the background 
and setting for human action. But gradually it had gained 
in importance, and had been used to reflect the mood of the 
story. Finally it had come to enjoy an independent existence, 
but its value was still ultimately based on the reflection of a 
human mood—melancholy by the use of ruins, pastoral by the 
depiction of sunny, arcadian scenes, and so on. In the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century this was still the case. Even 
Corot, who was revolutionary enough, had painted topo- 
graphical scenes of accepted subjects in Italy, or else pastorals 
in France. The Barbizon School had gone further, but they 
pursued the picturesque, like Rousseau, or used their land- 
scapes as a setting for peasant scenes, like Troyon. Courbet 
neglected all these associative values; he painted bits of 
country which aroused no contemplation, and which had no 
exceptional qualities of the picturesque or the sublime. On the 
contrary, he seems to have chosen out those subjects which 
were conspicuously lacking in these advantages (cf. No. 6 at 
Rosenberg’s). He wanted to paint the ordinary, typical 
landscape of his own country. And in this way he revealed to 
people who had never looked at it directly the real aspect of 
fields, which did not fit at all with the vision which they had 
formed of Nature for their own convenience. 

The same is true in an even higher degree of Courbet’s 
figure paintings. It was unpleasant enough to see Nature 
without coloured glasses, but to see man in the same way was 
terrifying. And this was what Courbet made his contempor- 
aries do. In his time figure painting had consisted of history 
painting, academies and portraits. The first had involved first 
of all the choice of an interesting and generally heroictheme. A 
few painters had taken scenes from “ low life,” but only in a 
condescending or romantic spirit. Daumier had, it is true, 
painted members of the working classes in a serious way, but 
he was only considered as a caricaturist and therefore in a 
different category. But Courbet put workers and ordinary 
people into large figure paintings, as if they were as important 
as the heroes of classical or biblical history. He could paint 
an ordinary country funeral on a scale hitherto reserved for the 
burial of Christ. And this, too, was shocking. In academies 
the nude had always been reduced to certain formule. Courbet 
did not try to make his nudes look like anything except what 
they were, that is to say, servant maids with their clothes off 
(cf. No. 7). In portraits even Courbet could not entirely free 
himself from tradition, and among those on view at Rosenberg’s 
one is posed like a lady of the Italian Renaissance (4), another 
has a romantic background (3), and Madame Boreau seems 
always to have insisted on being painted in front of a flaming 
sunset (9, 10, 19). It is only occasionally that Courbet achieves 
the same simplicity in portraiture as in landscape. 

So the basis of Courbet’s art is the facing of the fact that a 
large and important part of Nature, animate and inanimate, is 
very ordinary and without any particular glamour—an attitude 
which must not be confused with the romantic pursuit of the 
ugly for its own sake. And naturally the art which he pro- 
duced was in the highest degree distasteful to the governing 
sections of French society in the middle of the 19th century, 
for they saw in the ordinary men and women, the workers and 
servants, whom Courbet painted, nothing but potential enemies, 

who had already often endangered their position and might 
well do so again. If they were to be painted at all they must be 


idealised into harmless, God-fearing peasants, like those of 
Millet, or treated as part of the landscape, as by Rousseau. 
Above all they must not be taken seriously. 

ANTHONY BLUNT, 





SS 


CARL VON OSSIETZKY 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





Wer ihn gekannt, gesehn, gehort, gelesen, der wird ihn hicht 
vergessen, ihn, Herz und Hirn der Deutschen Republik, 

Er war ein Demokrat in einer Demokratie ohne Demokraten 
ein Republikaner in einer Republik ohne Republikaner, in 
Liberaler mit Riickgrat und Gesinnung, wo es beide Noch 
nicht und wiederum nicht mehr gab. Er hatte kein Forum 
keine Partei, keine Armee hinter sich, nicht einmal citien 
Stammtisch. Nur ein Schreibtisch war sein eigen und dys 
Recht und die Pflicht, zwei, drei oder vier Seiten in einem 
kleinen roten Heft schreiben zu diirfen oder zu miissen, Dieses 
Heft war die ‘‘ Weltbihne ” und Carl von Ossietzky war jhy 
grosser, einziger, unvergesslicher Regisseur. 

Diese ‘‘ Weltbtihne ” war das Erbe von Siegfried Jacobsohn ; 
er hatte die Wochenschrift als ‘“ Schaubihne ” begriindet; 
als es dann nichts mehr zu schauen gab, weil die “ grogse” 
Zeit ausgebrochen war, da wurde aus der “ Schaubiihne ” die 
*“* Weltbiihne,” neben Karl Kraus’ “‘ Fackel” in Wien, Franz 
Pfemferts ‘“ Aktion” und Erich Muhsams “‘ Fanal” das 
einzige Blatt mit Gesinnung, Mut und Verstand. Die “ Wel. 
biihne ” hatte keinen grossen Abonnentenkreis, nie mehr als 
10-15.000, aber einen um so grésseren Wirkungskreis, da ge 
in allen Betrieben, Kasernen und Schulen gelesen wurde. 
Bei der Gesinnungslosigkeit der Demokratenpresse, bei der 
Sturheit der Linkspresse war hier ein Blatt, das den Feind der 
Republik erkannt und bis zuletzt bekaémpft hatte. Was diese; 
traurige Staat so zwischen 1918 und 1938 auch produzierte— 
eine gleichgeschaltete ‘“‘ Weltbiihne,”’ ein gleichgeschalteter 
Ossietzky war unvorstellbar. 

Es gehoért zu den unerklarbaren Ratseln unserer Zeit, dass 
die gesammelten Schri/ten von Carl von Ossietzky noch 
nicht erschienen sind, weder in deutscher noch in englischer 
Sprache, wahrend sich das tiberfliissige und tibel Zeug stand- 
punktloser Konjunkturritter in allen Verlagen und Magazinen 
breit machen kann. Jetzt, wo durch den Qualentod dieses 
edlen Menschen die letzten Riicksichten auf seine persénliche 
Sicherheit weggefallen sind, wird hoffentlich diese Liicke 
bald ausgeftillt werden. In Ossietzkys Schriften allein liegen 
die Quellen vergangenen Unterganges und kiinftiger Wieder: 
geburt. Sein Vermiachtnis wird vollstreckt werden .. . 

Ossietzkys Leben wahrte nur fiinfzig Jakre, davon waren 
dreissig Jahre Kampf und Leiden. Am 2. Oktober, 1887, in 
Hamburg geboren, begann er als 23 Jahriger im ‘‘ Marz” 
zu schreiben, erlebte die Zabern-Affare, machte als Soldat vier 
Jahre Schiitzengraben mit, wurde dann Sekretar der Friedens- 
gesellschaft, Redakteur der Berliner Volkszeitung, Organisa- 
tor der Bewegung ‘‘ No more war!*’. Als 40 Jahriger wird 
er Schriftleiter der “‘ Weltbiihne ” und ver6ffentlicht von nun 
an allwéchentlich seine beriihmten Leitartikel, die ihm den 
Hass der Rechten einbringen. Das Jahr 1932 verbringt er im 
Gefangnis wegen eines Artikels liber die illegalen Rustungen. 
Nach zwei Monaten “‘ Freiheit”’ in der sterbenden Republik 
wird Ossietzky in der Flammennacht des Reichstagsbrandes 
verhaftet und in fiinf Jahren erledigt. Am 11. Marz, 1936, 
hatte Herr Goebbels seinen Kopf gefordert, <m 4. Mai, 1938, 
hatte dieser Kopf aufgehért zu denken. 

Unvergesslich bleibt jedem, der sie erlebte, die letzte Ver- 
sammlung des ‘‘ Schutzverbandes deutscher Schrif <tel‘er” 
in den Teltower Kammersalen am 20. Februar, 1933. Ossi-t:k/ 
hatte das Referat; es gipfelte in drei Worten: ‘‘ Verachten 
und weitergehn.” Nach ihm sprach Erich Muhsam, eine 
lodernde Flamme. ‘Trotz der verschlossenen Tiiren mussten 
Spitzel da gewesen sein, denn auf beide Redner fiel schwer dic 
Faust des Fuihrers. Miihsam wurde erst taub, dann tot 
gepriigelt. Ossietzky starb an den Folgen einer Behandlung, 
die der Henkerbericht als ‘‘ Gehirnhautentztindung ” scham- 
haft umschreibt. 

Er hatte alles erlebt, was ein Mensch ertragen kann; die 
héchste Ehre, die die Welt verleiht, den Nobelpreis; die 
tiefste Schmach, die die Unterwelt kennt, das deutsche Kon- 
zentrationslager. Aber diese Schmach adelte den edlen 
Dulder. Raub der Freiheit, der Familie, des Vermogens, 
des guten Namens, der Freunde, des Landes, und schliesslich 
des Lebens. Er ist nicht umsonst gestorben, hat nicht umsonst 
gelitten. Er nicht, und André, Baron, Kekstein, Lessing; 
Miihsam nicht. Keiner, Wie es in der guten Botschaft 
verzeichnet und verheisset steht: ‘‘ Nicht alle sind tot, die 
begraben sing, denn sie téten den Geist nicht, Ihr Briider !” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Three Cold Saints 

Is there any real justification for the standard weather prophe- 
cies—the prophecies that attribute particular phenomena. to 

articular dates ?. Buchan’s famous periods, and a host of 
country beliefs come into the category. Now on the Continent, 
especially, I believe in the Austria that was, the peasants 
have long held in terror the festival of the Drei Eismanner, or 
Fisheiligen, the three Catholic saints whose feast days are 
celebrated on the roth, 11th and 12th of May. Many a garden 
operation is put off till these days are past. This is usually 
the hey-day of the apple blossom, and there remains in the 
inherited memory of the peasant records of the cutting of his 
blossom, just as all looked well; the third day came a frost, 
«g killing frost.” The latest May frost of any great severity 
that has been experienced in England fell with ruinous effect 
on forest tree, including the beeches, as well as orchard, on 
May 17th. Light ground frosts have been recorded, I believe, 
in every month of the year. It is certainly very rare for 
the fruit-grower to suffer when the second week of May is 
past, though he not seldom suffers during the first two weeks, 
and of all the types,the samples of weather that are recorded 
in Europe, the most definitely destructive is the May frost. 
In this strange year it froze almost every day through the 
latter half of April and the first week of May, and much harm 
was done; but in general the apple blossom, which is a mar- 
yellous spectacle of beauty at the moment, has been immune. 
May we hope that the long spell of April frost came in lieu of 
the frost fostered by the three saints? This week-end will 
give the answer and we may hope help to clear the reputation 
of St. Pancratias, who will not allow the good German gardener 
to plant geraniums before his feast day. ; 

x * * *x 


Resistant Flowers 

The botanists have made some attempts, not wholly without 
success, to discover why some flowers resist frost successfully 
and some do not. Kerner, who was very much interested in 
local opinion on the Drei Eismanner, alleges that the 
cup of the snowdrop, where the source of fertility lies, 
is habitually two degrees warmer than the surrounding air. 
The flower has a sort of central-heating system. The leaves 
are a great defence against frost, and there is always a week 
of two of accentuated danger for the plums, on which the 
flower just precedes the leaf. Yet we have a bumper crop of 
plums every five or six years, while apples, which blossom 
later and after the leaf is out, give a bumper crop about once 
in twenty years. ‘The blackthorn, which is the most naked 
of flowers and one of the earliest, is a very free and regular 
cropper. Strawberries are in fact served by their succession 
of flowers. You go to your strawberry bed and find each 
open flower quite black at the centre: the frost has wholly 
killed them. Yet when you inspect the bed a week later 
the plants are quite as well furnished as is good for them 
with undamaged flowers. It is established that the frosts are 
neatly always more destructive in the valleys than on the 
hills. The cold flows down the hillside and lies in a sort of 
stagnant pool in the valley. The blackening of leaves (especially 
of potatoes) is due principally to the suddenness of the 
succeeding warmth, and they may on occasion be saved by 
watering with a hose as soon as the sun touches them; but 
blossom can hardly be so treated. I shall never forget the 
demonstration of the effect of such watering in the grounds 
of Reading University, where the horticulturist had watered 
some rows and not others. Every watered row was unhurt, 
and every neglected row severely blackened. Early leaves 
are often more delicate than early flowers. How very sensitive 
is the rose leaf, for example, even in the wild species, and 
how immune the stitchwort flower ! 


* x * * 


A Danish Achievement 

An invitation has reached me to attend a ceremony that 
should really help to cure those who favour an urban civilisa- 
ton. The Danes are to celebrate in Copenhagen, that most 
beautiful northern capital, the 150th anniversary of the abolition 
of villeinage and the freeing of the peasants. This deliberate 
and most beneficent act made Denmark a model for the 
nations thea as today. Very nearly 80 per cent. of the land 
is farm land, and a very great deal of it farmed by small holders 


‘there is no class of agricultural labourer. 


One may say that 

Some paid farm 
workers there are, of course, and some land is rented, and 
very highly rented ; but the men whom we should call small- 
holders are the master class, and they have helped magni- 
ficently to raise the general culture of the. country. It is a 
curious example of the influence of material invention on 
both politics and culture that co-operation in agriculture, 
which was and is the chief cause of Denmark’s success, was 
induced by the invention of the cream-separator. Shall 
we see an honoured place given to it in the National Agri- 
cultural Exhibition (the greatest of its kind ever organised 
in Scandinavia) that opens in Copenhagen on June 17th ? 
The contrast between Danish and English husbandry was 
most abruptly contrasted during the great depression fifty 
years ago. Cheap wheat and grain killed our farmers. The 
Danes rejoiced at the low price. ‘‘ Now,” they argued, “‘ we 
can feed our stock cheaply,” and to this end they reorganised 
their system. 


on units of land round about 25 acres. 


* * * * 


Building Material 

One of the common sights in my garden of late has been 
a hen chaffinch busily picking up the hairs left by a span‘el 
at a favourite sleeping and rolling place. The bird always 
selects the white hairs in preference to the brown and carrie; 
off a surprising number at each journey. We might all perhaps 
get amusement and do the birds a service by supplying nesting 
material. Feathers and hair are perhaps the most popular. 
The owner of one alleged sanctuary has been graciously pre- 
sented with a supply of human hair and it will doubtless prove 
popular. Swallows when building is at its busiest can be per- 
suaded to accept feathers thrown into the air for capture, and 
very pretty it is to see them accept the booty. The inside of 
the nest is as soft as the outside is hard. There is good reason 
to believe that the number of times a bird will breed in the 
year may depend in some measure on the ease of finding 
building material. The only time that I have known a swallow 
to bring up four clutches, the old nest was deliberately repaired 
by human hands, and the birds accepted the help with alacrity. 

* * * * 


Decorative Birds 

Most English students of birds know perhaps the ingenious 
frieze of bird portraits that decorate one of the rooms of the 
house by Hickling Broad, which is the greatest of our bird 
sanctuaries. Birds lend themselves to this sort of decorative 
design. A much more ambitious portraiture of birds is now 
on exhibition in London at the Greatorex Gallery. The 
“* mural paintings ” are by Mr. Tunnicliffe, who is unsurpassed 
in this vein. He has chosen for the most part the bigger birds, 
especially the water birds, and like Mr. Massingham, he seems 
to have a particular admiration for the goose in several varieties. 
The general favourite in point of design is of a pair of that 
happily increasing species, the greater crested Grebe. It is a 
masterpiece of decorative design, suggestive of some of the early 
Chinese paintings. Personally I like best*one of the simplest : 
a single coot floating on perhaps a London reservoir. A de- 
lightful woodcut records the friendship of a bird and a cat. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 

Each garden has its particular glory. The wide Hampshire 
garden at present before my eyes excels in trees and shrubs. 
It is so well sheltered and so well warmed by the sea that many 
things that grow there would scarcely flourish further 
north or in bleaker places. Eucalyptus, for example, and the 
cork tree flourish. The most beautiful shrubs or trees—for 
either word will serve—that are in flower at this moment, 
and may be called the pride of the garden, are the Bird cherry 
and a smooth-barked Arbutus. This tree or shrub has several 
species and varieties, all beautiful. This specimen, which 
stands next a Liquidambar, just coming into gracious leaf, has 
grown quickly andis now opening flowers that if plucked might 
be mistaken for lilies-of-the-valley. Both these trees are worth 
a wider popularity than they have won. One of the Bird 
cherries is both a very comely little tree in form and a mass 
of flowers, very gracefully arranged. It is the more lovely by 
reason of its juxtaposition to a copper beech already almost in 
full leaf. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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EIRE AND THE KING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In the House of Commons debate upon the Irish 
Agreement, only one member—judging from Press sum- 
maries—appears to have mentioned a point transcending all 
others in importance. Mr. Somerset, Member for North 
Belfast,-said that “‘in other agreements reference was made 
to ‘His Majesty’s Government.’ I wonder if there is any 
reason why this has been left out of this agreement.” 

That is a little cryptically put. The facts are that in the 
preamble of the Agreement the contracting parties are named 
as the “ Government of Eire”? and the ‘‘ Government of the 
United Kingdom,” and these designations are used throughout 
the Agreement. Whatever advantages, financial or military, 
are gained by the Agreement—and there is no occasion to 
dispute these advantages—they are as nothing in comparison 
with the disaster, I submit, to the Constitution involved in 
the use of these same designations. 

I have no more than a layman’s knowledge in such matters, 
but it appears to me that the absence of the legal title “‘ His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom” in the 
Agreement, and the replacement of it by the title “ The 
Government of the United Kingdom,” if maintained in any 
sanctioning Bill, would alter our whole Constitution and in 
particular would destroy the prerogatives of the King. This 
would be no accident. It has long been the aim of Mr. 
de Valera. , 

I do not mean that the Irish Premier has any ill-will towards 
the King. I believe he has none at all, nor any ill-will 
towards this country, provided this country gives him a 
settlement upon his own terms. But his plans for the future 
association of Great Britain and Ireland, since the days of 
** Document No. 2,” have always been upon a basis which 
incidentally meant changing the character of the Kingdom 
of Great Britain. What Mr. de Valera has done and wishes 
to do in Ireland is a small matter in comparison with the 
change he desires to effect, for his own needs, in Great Britain. 
This change is to displace the King from his position as the 
fount of authority, and make the mere British Government 
the fount. 

He desires a Commonwealth in which the several nations— 
Great Britain, Australia, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and eventually a unified Ireland—shall take part. But all 
these Governments will be self-authorised, not drawing their 
authority from the King. The King would simply become 
a sort of chairman, chosen to preside over their meetings, and 
having authority from them to countersign the documents 
drawn up by the Commonwealth in Council. Into such a 
congeries the Irish Republic which Mr. de Valera has in 
view could enter. His position is that he is quite prepared, 
and indeed anxious, to destroy the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
not from any special animus towards it, but because it is 
necessary to destroy it in order to create a form of “‘ associa- 
tion ” in which his Ireland can take part. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the two essential 
supports of the British Constitution are (1) that the King 
only acts on the advice of his Ministers, and (2) that his 
Ministers tender no more than advice to him. The second 
is as valuable as the first. Monarchical autocracy is checked 
by the first. Governmental autocracy is checked by the 
second. The latent insurance in the King’s prerogatives 
preserves us, in the final event, from any possible dominion 
of bureaucracy. 

I am sorry to have to think so, and I should be delighted to 
find that I were wrong, but it does appear to me that the 
Government now has abandoned the Monarchy for the relative 
egg-cupful of pottage gained by the Irish Agreement. What 
occurred was, I think, this. When it came to drawing up the 
Agreement the Government was faced with a dilemma, because, 
without doubt, Mr. de Valera would not have signed it if in it 
the proper designation of his own Government, ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government in Eire,” had been used. Despite the nomination 


‘ 


of Mr. Douglas Hyde as “ President of Eire ” there is no such 
thing as an Irish Republic. But Mr. de Valera’s Policy has 
been to ignore this and to go on, as it were, accumulating the 
furniture of a Republic though there is no house to put it jp, 
Mr. Douglas Hyde is in a situation analogous to the drawinp. 
room suite, but there is no drawing-room, and he is appropriately 
parked in the green spaces of the Phoenix enclosure. 

But that Eire is still a kingdom Mr. de Valera would ng 
acknowledge, though he cannot deny it. He would not sign 
a document acknowledging its true status, and so the British 
Government, His Majesty’s Government, was faced with g 
dilemma. How were the contracting parties to designate 
themselves ? Whether or no it was Mr. de Valera’s sepenting 
suggestion that the difficulty could be avoided by neither 
Government “‘ dragging in” the King, I cannot say. But] 
should imagine it was, as the supposed waiving of the question 
of title did not mean waiving it at all, but the immediate impoy- 
tion upon Great Britain of his own policy of dethronement, 
Deprive the King of the rights of kingship, just once fail to 
cite him as the fount of authority, and you dethrone him, fs 
it possible that the Government did not understand what it 
was doing by giving Mr. de Valera his way in this ? 

However, so far at least, he seems to have had his way, and 
in a document of official character His Majesty’s Government 
has described itself as the Government of the United Kingdom, 
as though it were an entity independent of the King, and could 
act without his authority. This surely, to say no more 
about it, is illegal, and any statute drawn up in such terms would 
not stand. If a Bill were to be passed confirming the Agree- 
ment in its present terms and were to receive the Royal assent, 
this would be equivalent to forcing upon His Majesty an act 
of abdication of the powers he has drawn from generations 
of his predecessors and would be the end of this ancient 
Kingdom.—I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Easthayes, Cullompton, Devon. J. M. N. JEFFRIES. 


THE STATE OF ABYSSINIA 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Iliness having prevented my departure for Geneva 
as representative of Abyssinia at the Council, may I, as a 
private person, put the point which at the juncture seems to 
me vital in the Abyssinian matter, and which particularly 
affects the honour of Great Britain ? 

Neither Britain nor the Council can, without gross disregard 
of elementary justice now take a decision without some impartial 
investigation of the facts, for they are seriously in dispute. 

If they are as outlined in a recent publication by the Ethiopian 
legation, then Abyssinia is not conquered by Italy nor anywhere 
near to so being; large parts of the country being today 
under native administration and the Italian hold everywhere 
precarious. If this is true, and there is a great body of evidence 
available, the claim of the British Government to be merely 
recognising a complete and accomplished conquest is based 
upon misapprehension or distortion. The case calls for an 
investigation somewhat on the lines of the Lytton Commission 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Italy will doubtless deny the accuracy of the very detailed 
reports received by the Emperor Haile Selassie from lis 
chiefs and military leaders. Is the denial of one interested 
party, one of the litigants, without any presentation of first 
hand, impartial evidence, to be accepted as final? Ethiopia 
asks for an investigation. Is Great Britain or the Council 
to refuse that investigation and accept as complete and final 
evidence merely the assertions of Italy, an interested party? 

In agreeing to allow Ethiopia to appear before the Council 
at all, the principle that she has the right to put a case 1s 
allowed. Is that principle to mean in practice that evidence 
she presented is to be ruled out because the other party 
the dispute does not desire that it should be heard ? 

Italy, it is true, may be in a position to make it awkward 
for, say, a Lytton Commission to take evidence in Abyssinia ; 
but if she does make those difficulties and opposes al! invest 
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gation, then surely the implications should be noted, and taken 
into account. Can Britain or the Council say: “ We refuse 
to make any effort at investigation and shall proceed purely on 
the basis of the Italian story, on the assertion of one party to 
the dispute ” ? ; 

Surely Britain has especial reason for every scruple in this 
matter, for she has put herself in a position’in which it is con- 
venient for her to have the Italian case prevail. She, too, has 
hecome an interested party. 

Js history to relate—especially history as read by the dark 
millions of Africa and Asia who have looked to Britain as in 
some degree the guardian of their rights—to relate that Britain 
staside the most elementary principles of juridical right, because 
the interest of a very cynical foreign policy may be convenient 
so to do 2—I am, yours faithfully, 

NORMAN ANGELL. 

4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C.4. 


OURSELVES AND GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§m—The success of the Ancslo-Italian Agrcement and the 
London Talks naturally suggests the possiblity of a still 
more decisive step forward in the interests of world peace. 
The three bases of policy underlying these, viz., Defence, 
Appeasement and Realism, would receive considerable rein- 
forcement were we now to attempt a clarification of the issues 
which still separate us from a cordial understanding with 
Germany. 

In any effort to face this problem in the interests of realism, 
the question of the Mandated Territories is of vital importance. 
Nothing, perhaps, would do more to clear the air and 
to create a friendly atmosphere for the imauguration of 
a new understanding with Germany at the present morrent 
than a spontaneous, voluntary gesture from our side. Were 
this to take the form of an expressed willingness on our 
part to submit the whole vexed question of the German 
colonies to an international tribunal with a view to the reaching 
of a just settlement, it wo.ld be the most convincing concrete 
manifestation of our desire for a genuine pacification of political 
relations. 

If we are now prepared at Geneva to ask the League to 
release individual countries from their inferential obligation 
not to recognise the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, does not 
the same acceptance in principle of the dictates of realism 
suggest a similar gesture in the case of the colonial problem ? 
Sooner or later this last issue must be faced, and it is surely 
the mark of statesmanship to anticipate the necessity of . e ching 
a solution in a tense and strained atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust on the part of Germany. Were we now of our 
own free will and in a friendly spirit to ask for a reconsideration 
of the Versailles Treaty in this matter at Geneva, the way might 
well open out for a new League to arise from the ashes of the 
old one and find England, France, Italy and Germany in close 
co-operation with the United States seekirg peace and ensuing it. 

It is well known that the loss of the German colonies is 
primarily a question now of national prestige on the part of a 
country newly awakened to a sense of its inherent greatness 
and fully conscious of its strength. The question presses 
whether, as Hitler put it, we value more whet to us are com- 
paratively speaking, valueless mandated territories, the spoils 
of victory, than the infinitely more precious asset for world 
peace in friendly relations with Germany ?—Yours truly, 


H. Maurice RELTON. 


SCOTTISH ART 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SiR—In the last issue of The Spectator, described as a 
“Scottish Number,” there is a reference to Sir William 
Llewellyn’s announcement that the Royal Academy will devote 
its next Winter Exhibition to Scottish art, and your contributor 
“Jenas ” states that it “‘ arouses expectations which cannot very 
obviously be satisfied.” 

What is stated by “‘ Janus ” as a fact may “ very obviously ” 
appear to others to be a matter of opinion. 

To his questions as to whether there are available Scottish 
Paintings of the quality for a Winter Exhibition, and what 
@n Scott'sh painting put forward to rival the canvases which 
have till now hung in Burlington House, “‘ Janus ” supplies his 
Own answer—‘‘ Some good Allan Ramsays, some brilliant 


Raeburns for those that like his j-articular form of flash, some 
worthy Wilkies, the Glasgow school, and some landscapes of 
the Highlands.” 

A more accurate description would have included a reference 
to the paintings of Sir James Guthrie, Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
Sir J. Lawton Wingate, Sir David Murray and William 
M’Taggart, to mention only a few eminent modern Scottish 
painters. 

What does “‘ Janus ” mean by “ flash ”; does he use the 
word in the sense of the term “flashy attraction,” employed 
by Mr. Anthony Blunt in another connexion in his review of 
this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition which appears in the 
same issue of The Spectator ? 

If that review as a whole is a sound criticism of this year’s 
Exhibition, the coming Winter Exhibition of Scottish art at the 
Royal Academy should prove a welcome and wholesome 
contrast. 

It is to be hoped that the Winter Exhibition will include 
Sir James Guthrie’s separate portraits of the Members of the 
War Cabinet, in addition to the composite picture.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

Howarp B. Hurpb. 

New Club, Glasgow. 


FOOD AND WAR 


[To the Edttor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Is The Spectator correct in stating ‘‘ If purchases had 
been made earlier there would have been considerable economies 
in cost ” ? 

The average price of wheat for the twelve months ending 
March 31st, 1938, was 15 per cent. higher than when pur- 
chased by the Government.. Sugar for the same period was 
7% per cent. higher. Both are somewhat lower since the 
Government purchases; this for the reason that merchants 
and brokers do not know what effect the Government buying 
will have, and trade has not yet resumed its normal course. 

Referring to the Merchant Navy, although the decline 
in the number of British-owned vessels is regrettable the 
position is not as unsatisfactory as would appear. True, 
there are fewer steamers, ‘yet the carrying capacity today 
is little short of the capacity of the 1914 tonnage. This 
shortage is more than compensated by speed, which is 20 
per cent. greater today than in 1914. During the late War 
vessels had to be convoyed at the speed of the slowest, often 
7 knots only. Today there are few British-owned tramp 
steamers that cannot do 9 knots. 

In regard to the neutral tonnage, which should not be 
taken into account, but which would be available, probably 
the first consideration of the owners would be sentimental 
and afterwards financial; certainly both favourable to us.— 
Yours faithfully, 

LIVINGSTONE HOLMES. 

Wallasey, Cheshire. 
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{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Amongst the various schemes for food supply in wartime 
the simplest one, storage by private individuals, seems to have 
been overlooked. 

I suggest that the big stores should provide cases containing, 
say, I cwt. or 3 cwt. of meat, tea, sugar, sardines, and perhaps 
butter and flour, in balanced proportions, and all in hermetically 
sealed tins. If the Government were to advise all house=- 
holders who could do so to lay in one or more of these cases, 
there would no doubt be a general response. Even if, should 
war come, it only meant the saving of the cargo space of a dozen 
ships it would be well worth while. This scheme would have 
the advantages that such food supplies would be practically 
immune from enemy action, and would not be affected by trans- 
port dislocation, while, finally, it would not cost the Government 
a penny.—Yours faithfully, 

E. P. YEATES, Major. 

St. Andrews, Warminster, Wilts. 


THE CHOICE OF EVILS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his last article Mr. E. L. Woodward says: ‘“‘ We 
have before us a choice of terrible evils ; war, or the degradation 
of our standards of civilised life and the disappearince of our 
free institutions. Of these evils, most free men would choose 
war. .. Victory would mean at least some chance that the 
torch might be handed on.” 

(Leaving out of account for the present situation the organ- 
isation of a “‘ passive resistance ’’) is he not passing over the 
point of view that submission would also mean “‘ at least some 
chance that the torch might be handed on”? In other words, 
does he suppose that there is no hope of free institutions ever 
arising again, for instance, in Germany or Austria? The 
prospect of German youth being inculcated with Nazi doctrines 
is indeed a melancholy one, but one may doubt very much 
whether, if, say, a former Socialist in Germany talks to his 
child about freedom, a Storm Trooper appears to arrest him 
without delay (and, on this point, whether all former Socialists 
ate in concentration camps). 

And moreover, the chances of freedom returning in the 
future in a Britain which had submitted to a Fascist Power 
might compare unfavourably with the position of freedom 
if once again a general conflict succeeded in proceeding once 
again “‘ free ’’ States confronted by those of “‘ anti-free ’’ views 
but what a price would be the annihilation of millions of 
people on both sides ; and what a risk would have been taken 
—that of destroying everything as we know it! 

Fettes College, Edinburgh, 4. G. Morrison. 


ROAD IMPROVEMENT AND ROAD 
SAFETY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—You commented in your last issue on the evidence given 
before the House of Lords Committee by the British Road 
Federation in favour of road improvement as the means of 
reducing the ghastly toll of road accidents. 

This is surely the common-sense way of approaching the road 
problem. The only true criterion of a road—and consequently 
of a road system, is whether it is adequate for the traffic requiring 
to use it. Judged accordingly our roads are ridiculously and 
most dangerously inadequate. 

Increased safety can most easily be secured by relief of 
congestion. That a reduction of the colossal burden of delay 
borne by industry would also be achieved has enormous 
financial importance. 

You agree that better trunk roads are necessary. If we will 
pursue a sound constructive policy of building a certain number 
of new trunk roads, and at the same time of implenienting the 
Minister of Transport’s proposals to improve the 4,500 miles 
of trunk roads which were taken over in April, 1937, by making 
them dual carriage-way and equipping them with cycle tracks 
and footpaths, very real progress will be made. 

Your phrase “‘ except for good cause shown ”’ contains the 
hard kernel of sound sense. The Ministry of Transport’s 
‘““ Memorandum on the Lay-out and Construction of Roads ” 
recommends such major improvements where traffic density 
reaches a certain level. It follows, therefore, that the attraction 
of traffic to new trunk roads, and to the improved existing ones 
will relieve congestion on all other roads, This reduction of 


> 
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the density of traffic on them would make unnecessary an 
vandalism such as you deplore. If the new trunk roads were 
made motorways there would be no motive for lateral develop. 
ment, even if the Ribbon Development Act were not Strictly 
enforced. Conservation would be doubly secured.—I am, $j, 
yours faithfully, C. Boyp Bowman, : 
120 Wigmore Street, W.t1. 


ROUND OR ACROSS ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In the course of my Motoring Notes in The Spectatop 
last week I dwelt on the pleasures of going round Scottish 
lochs rather than across them, and (for that reason) added 
**T am the last in the world to say anything in favour of having 
to embark on ferries like that at Ballachulish.” I learn with 
some astonishment that from these harmless words someone 
has gained the impression that I was criticising the efficiency 
of the Ballachulish ferry itself. Nothing could be further 
from my mind. For persons who prefer to go across a loch 
the Ballachulish ferry, which I know well, does everything 
they could ask. The only reason I do not favour that, or any 
other, ferry is that for myself I prefer to go round when [ 
can; it is, of course, purely a question of tastes.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., JOHN PRIOLEAU, 


CHINESE STUDENTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,x—Miss Galbraith’s article, “‘ China: The War and the 
Student,” in your issue of April 29th must have removed any 
doubts in the minds of your readers about the usefulness of 
the work of relief for Chinese Students for which International 
Student Service has undertaken to raise funds in the universities 
of other countries. May I report briefly about the contribu- 
tion to this fund from England and Wales ? 

We have now raised just under £4,000, a total to which 
students themselves have contributed generously. Besides 
sending our share of the money to China, we have had to 
take responsibility for Chinese students in English universities 
whose source of supply has been cut off. Nine of the most 
outstanding are already receiving assistance. 

A further £1,000 will enable us to complete an effective 
year’s work on behalf of those to whom China will look for 
leadership in the future—Yours, &c., PHILIP SMITH, 

Secretary in England, 

International Student Service, 49 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


*“ GERMANY AND EUROPE ” 


[Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Powys Greenwood in his article on the German 
Four Year Plan has unwittingly given your readers a confused 
impression of my various activities. In fairness to the Banker 
may I say that my visit to Berlin and subsequent articles in 
the Financial Times had no connexion with my work for the 
Banker? May I at the same time say how much I am in 
agreement with Mr. Greenwood’s very lucid account of 
current economic conditions in Germany ?—Yours faithfully, 
Leafland, Wood Vale, N. 10. NORMAN CRUMP. 


LITERATURE ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In view of your recent review of There’s A Devil in the 
Drum, it may interest you and your readers to hear that descrip- 
tions of fighting in it are so accurate and detailed that it was 
found worth while, the other day, to take the book to France 
and to read extracts of it to a party of Officers on the battlefield 
of the Aisne !—Yours faithfully, 
A. H. Burne, Lt.-Colonel. 
125 Bishop’s Mansions, S.W. 6. 


NELSON’S ARM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In the first article on ‘“‘ The West Indies and theif 
Problems ” Sir Charles Hobhouse is not correct in stating 
that Nelson lost an arm in the West Indies. This loss he 
sustained in the abortive attack upon Santa Cruz in the Island 


of Teneriffe, Canary Islands, about 3,000 miles eastward ot 


the West Indies.—Yours faithfully, CHAS, E. FOSTER. 
Kingsweir, Broadway, Letchworth, Herts. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE WAR 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


In December, 1914, Professor Seton-Watson or, to call him 
bya name which is a household word in Central and Eastern 
furope, Scotus Viator, was the principal contributor to a 
yolume which gave the British public the first comprehensive 
survey of the issues involved in the War. Today he returns to 
the charge, single-handed, not to explain the issues in a conflict 
already raging but to do the best that a scholar can do to prevent 
its outbreak while there is yet time. This volume is, in form, 

the continuation and completion of Britain in Europe, 1787— 
i914, published last year. In fact, however, the author has 
concentrated into its 450 pages far more than a narrative of 
British policy since 1914. His own personal experience and 
his knowledge of political personalities and currents from the 
West to the East of Europe are so extensive—not to speak of 
his command of languages—that the reader is constantly 
conscious of the breath of life issuing from the printed page. 
This is contemporary history in the best sense of the term. 

The arrangement of the book is indicated by its title. The 
first hundred pages are devoted to British policy in general, 
bringing the record’ down to the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference in 1934. Then follow three considerable chapters 
devoted respectively to Russia, Italy and Germany (“the 
Dictators’): here the author has packed into 200 pages know- 
ledge that might have filled three volumes, but without sacri- 
ficing perspective or clearness of exposition. We pass then 
0 a chapter, invaluable at the present moment, on “ the 
problem of small States and national minorities,” in which a 
number of Central and East European issues are taken up in 
detail. This is succeeded by chapters on the Abyssinian 
Crisis and the Spanish War. A discussion of “ British Policy 
Today—a problem of ethics, psychology and strategy,” was 
to have concluded the book: but an “‘ Austrian Epilogue ” 
was added at the last moment. 

At the outset the author puts his finger on what has made 
the story of the last twenty years at once so extraordinarily 
tangled and so unlike that of any previous period—the inter- 
dependence between the domestic and the foreign affairs of 
the European peoples. The post-War settlement, as he 
says, was 1815 and 1848 rolled into one. Over and over 
again in the last twenty years domestic preoccupations— 
that is to say, forces resulting from the process of social 
change precipitated by the War—have had repercussions, 
generally untimely and unfortunate, upon the course of 
international politics. The task of conducting a far-sighted 
and consistent foreign policy has been rendered correspondingly 
difficult. This problem of the technique of democracy in 
an interdependent world, which formed the theme of some 
of Lord Baldwin’s frankest utterances, has had much to do 
with bringing us to the unhappy situation of today. And 
it is still unsolved—even within the four corners of the British 
Commonwealth. 

In a work of such scope and fullness it is difficult to select 
points for special mention. Some readers will turn with 
particular interest to find out what the joint editor of the 
Slavonic Review has to say about Russia’s foreign relations and 
our own country’s Russian policy. One of the points repeatedly 
stressed is the close relationship that existed between the 
German and the Russian staffs during the period between the 
Rapallo Treaty of 1922 and the advent (and beyond the advent) 
of the Hitler régime. ‘‘ Much of the constructive work of the 
Red Army was the work of German experts, who were thus able 

0 continue their technical experiments a and even build up 





Britain and The Dictators. By R. W. Seton- ton-Wat atson, 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


(Cambridge 


useful stocks, at a safe distance from all inter-Allied control.” 
This has a bearing, as the author points out (p. 92) not only on 
German disarmament but on general disarmament, to which 
not France, “‘ as is too often asserted by facile controversialists,” 
but Russia was the principal obstacle. The problem of how 
a control-scheme could be applied to Russian armaments was 
indeed never seriously tackled. 

Professor Seton-Watson leaves the reader in no doubt 
of his belief in the substantial truth of the charges against 
Marshal Tukhachevsky and his fellows who “had had a 
German military training and had for years past been in 
close contact with the Reichswehr.” ‘‘ *Twixt cup and lip,” 
he adds, “‘ the prospect of a reorientation which would have 
meant a radical change in the balance of European forces 
was ruthlessly destroyed by Stalin.” 

In the light of these facts it is difficult to understand the 
persistently cold attitude of the present Government towards 
Russia, unless we attribute it to “ideological” considerations 
which offend against its own reiterated precepts. ‘“ Try 
to be @ trois in a world governed by five Powers,” said Bismarck 
in a maxim which the author applies to the Europe of today. 
“Tt is time,” he comments “for us to say quite firmly and 
categorically that it is contrary alike to British and French 
interests that Russia should be ejected from Europe, because 
she is essential to the Balance of Power, because she desires 
peace for most obvious domestic reasons and because she has 
no territorial or other interests which in any way run counter 
to those of the British Empire.” In 1938 we may repeat the words 
of A. J. Balfour in his famous Memorandum of 1916: “ The 
more Russia is made a European rather than an Asiatic Power, 
the better for everybody.” 

Not that Professor Seton-Watson has any sympathy with the 
Soviet system. Indeed, one of the most interesting passages 
in the book is that in which he points out that the Fascist and 
National-Socialist régimes are in fact “* inverted Bolshevism,” 
and that their leading ideas, such as the use made of the 
** party,’ were simply copied from that prince of destroyers, 
Lenin. 

On the question of Treaty Revision the author is of course in 
his element. He shows in detail how fair, on the whole, was 
the territorial settlement made in 1919: “there has surely 
seldom or never been constructed a peace of a more idealistic 
character,” he quotes from Mr. Gathorne-Hardy. He argues 
convincingly that it is not the small States, new or old, which 
have been a source of trouble in post-war Europe: indeed, 
the wholesale transference of land to the peasantry has added 
greatly to social stability in Central and Eastern Europe 
and has rendered the agricultural population immune “ against 
Bolshevik seduction from the East.” 

A careful analysis of the Fourteen Points concludes that it 
is the colonial settlement which, judged by this standard, 
is the least defensible. Professor Seton-Watson who, one feels, 
does not know his Africa as well as he knows his Europe, 
would be willing to go far in concessions to Germany in this 
field—but only, he at once adds, “‘ on a basis of world-order 
and international, as opposed to bilateral, discussion,” for 
‘“on the present basis of Power-Politics . . . such concessions 
would be merely in the nature of Danegeld, and indeed 
Danegeld such as would obviously whet instead of satisfying 
hostile appetites.” Thus, neither here nor on the economic 
issue is there any prospect of relief to be discerned. 

This is at once an enlightening and a steadying book. In 
that sense it is a contribution to the prevention of war. The 
day of constructive solutions is still far off 
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THAT’S AUSTRIA, ‘FHAT WAS 
Farewell Austria. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. (Cassell. ros. 6d.) 
The Mission of Austria. By Edward Quinn. (Sands. §s.) 
The Last Five Hours of Austria. By Eugene*Lennhoff. (Rich 

and Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
Twilight in Vienna. By Willi Frischauer. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
HERE you have the Austrian interlude, seen from several angles. 
The last Chancellor expounds his faith in Austria, gone from 
the map before his book is translated*into English. An Eng- 
lishman analyses the mission of independent Austria, now 
independent no more. The first Jewish contribution to the 
post mortem is made. A book on “ The New Austria” by 
Seyss-Inquart and your picture would be plastic and complete. 

Kurt von Schuschnigg’s book is of historic value, written 
as a declaration of faith, published—in England—as a farewell. 
The Austrian title was Three Times Austria ; its moral was that 
the Third Austria of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg would survive. 
The English title is Farewell Austria, and Schuschnigg is a 
prisoner. Seldom has a tale of two titles told so much. 
Schuschnigg, all .unknowing, wrote prophetic sentences. 
“Thank God I did not realise what was the tragic path in 
front of me.” ‘‘ For years on end the technique of armaments 
will provide thousands of people with their livelihood and will 
even seem to make a whole nation prosperous, and then it will 
let destruction loose upon the next generation.” Thinking 
this, knowing this, he took leave of his countrypeople with the 
historic words “‘ God guard Austria.” 

In this book you see a man of simple faith, the best type of 
Austrian, courageous and modest. Here is no front-line 
braggadocio: “‘my war experiences were not outstanding, 
my adventures and hardships were those of innumerable other 
young men who found it a natural thing that they should go to 
the front.”” You see a man who loved his native Austria (and 
who could not that grew up in Innsbruck ?), who was sorely 
troubled for his country-and in 1914 supposed himself ‘‘ witness 
of my country’s rebirth,” who experienced the collapse of the 
old Empire and its army, who was taken prisoner after the 
war’s end and kept months in captivity, who came back to a 
little starving homeland, who was named as his successor by 
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by Lt.-Col. A. A. IRVINE 
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“JT have read your record of 
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the dying Dollfuss, He.was truthful and loyal, and thought 
others were so: he trusted Guido Schmidt and Seyss-Inquart 
he believed in the scrap of paper of Berchtesgad : 

| in the scrap of pape esgaden. He had, 
blind spot in his intellect. He could not see that Independent 
Austria was doomed on the day when the Catholic and Fascist 
forces combined to destroy the Socialists, that the only hope of 
a Third Austria that-would survive lay’in uniting the Austrians 
against the danger from’ without. ‘“‘ There seems no doubt 
that co-operation with the Socialist leaders would have given 
Austrian National Socialism the victory which it failed to secure 
: 5 : 
in July, 1934.” Would Schuschnigg stand by that senteng 
today ? Yet the same man wrote : “‘A State without the ideal 
of patriotism and the definite will to exist is not conceivable ip 
the long run.” 

These were his mistakes; and who does not make Mistakes), 
But as a man he was without fear and without reproach, As] 
knew him he was above untruth or duplicity; as his book 
shows him, he was without malice or meanness. He was and 
is a piece of Austria, and while a German-born commissary 
reigns over his native land and Prussian accents resound in the 
Vienna radio and a Sudeten-German Cardinal cries “ Hejl 
Hitler ” and a Sudeten-German colleague, whom he trusted, 
defames him in public speeches, he lies in an Austrian prison, 
The best tribute to him and his book is that it needed no 
alteration other than the change in the title to Farewell 
Austria and the addition of an appendix containing his 
referendum speech at Innsbruck and his broadcast leave-taking 
from Vienna. 

Mr. Edward Quinn set out to explain the reasons why Austria 
should remain independent and a melancholy epilogue has had 
to be added. But his is still a valuable little book for those who 
know and understand Austria and wish to have by them a 
succinct record of the struggle for that country that was waged 
between 1918 and 1938. 

Herr Lennhoff was editor of the Vienna Telegraf, a Jewish 
evening newspaper particularly detested by the Nazis, and is 
now said to be in England. I often heard Nazis in Vienna 
darkly hinting that when their hour came their first visit would, 
be to the Telegraf office, and in the event they seized it immedi- | 
ately after Schuschnigg’s resignation: I remember thinking, 
as I read the National Socialist Telegraf next day, with its 
swastika heading, how quickly and efficiently they had worked, 
Herr Lennhoff went out by one door as they came in by another, . 
and gives a lurid picture of the despondency and panic among , 
the Jews and among Schuschnigg’s supporters generally in the | 
last five hours of Herr Lennhoff’s Vienna, and of his flight to * 
the frontier. 

Herr Frischauer sets out to do something that I always « 
thought should be done and would have liked to try myself. 
He tries to give a picture of the poverty, hopelessness and 
inertia that long reigned in Vienna after the War, and led to 
lamentable conditions in the traffic in women, the decline in 
feminine self-esteem, the rise of the gigolo, the decay of business 
morality, and the like. To my mind he fails: I do not find 
the book interesting, although the subject was a promising one, 
Herr Frischauer came to the conclusion, in a last chapter 
written before March 12th, that a dictatorship in Austria was 
inevitable and that “the great majority ” were content with 
the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg dictatorship. In a new last chapter, 
written after March 12th, he says some bitter things about the 
Hitler Dictatorship which now rules Austria. 

DovucLas REED. 


ARE EMPIRES OUT OF DATE? 


The Crumbling of Empire. By M. J. Bonn. (Allen and Unwin. 
15S.) 
STUDENTS of the making and breaking of empires are 100 
frequently one-sided ; they are apt to view their subject eithet 
in terms of economic profit and loss (“ the balance-sheets of 
imperialism ”’) or in terms of strategy and politics. Dr. Bonn 
has written a book which on the whole does justice both to the 
political and economic aspects of the subject. He has balance; 
he also has perspective, and a detachment which hardly evet 
fails. The “ colonial question ” is to him but a part, and not the 
most important part, of the problem of international relation~ 
ships. States may expand in two ways, either “ horizontally, 
by the incorporation of neighbour States on the same level of 
civilisation, or “‘ vertically,”” by the incorporation of communi 
ties on a lower level of civilisation, In each case the result 
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“Everyone who read Halliday 
Sutherland’s earlier books will know 
that he was always a man to whom 
adventures happened up and down the 
globe. So when he sets out from 
Helsinki, you are sure of good anecdote, 
rich experience and the seeing eye. 
Everywhere he met people and made 
them talk until he extracted their 
character. It is a cheerful, as well as 
exciting, book of travel.” 

—The Observer (editorial). 
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The Orchestra Speaks 


YOU see his back 

THEY see his face 
What the orchestra thinks of all the 
famous conductors is here told wittily 


and with real insight by the principal 
Viola in the B.B.C. Orchestra. 
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Brilliant. Punch 
A very true picture of the Hebrides. 
Times Lit. Supp. 

Full of gaiety, wit, wisdom, charm. 
A. G. Macdonell 
A writer of rare indivi- 
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12/6 net 


John Tiptoft, 1427-1470 


A study of the great "' Italianate English- 





man" of the Renaissa 


An excellent piece of work. Spectator 


Erudite yet eloquent. Daily Telegraph 


R. J. MITCHELL 
16/- net 
History of the Bombay Army 


Admirable. Excellent. Times Lit. Supp. 


Rich in unexpected bits of information. 
Observer 


CADELL 


SIR P. B. 


- net 


LONGMAN S 
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an empire, which Dr. Bonn defines as a large State comprising 
several distinct nationalities and ruled from one centre of 
power. ~“‘ Vertical” expansion, or the building of colonial 
empires, is-an easier: process than ‘‘ horizontal” expansion. It 
consists of two episodes: ‘‘ primary colonisation,” the exten- 
sion of political power, and’ “‘ secondary colonisation,” the 
transfer of men, institutions, ideas, &c.. The colonies thus 
created are sometimes settlement colonies, sometimes native 
dependencies, and sometimes, like South Africa ‘or Algeria, 
of a composite character. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the explanation and 
illustration of these concepts. For illustration Dr. Bonn draws 
on the experience of many countries: and many centuries 5 
for, so far from accepting Lenin’s definition cf imperialism 
as the monopoly stage of capitalism, he rightly holds that 
imperialism is far older than capitalism, and may outlive it. 
However, Dr. Bonn suffers to some -extent from his ‘very 
virtues. For the sake of range he sacrifices concentration. It 
might have been .better if he had in greater degree attached 
himself to. a particular empire of. modern times,. in order to 
grapple with its problems rather more from the inside. And 
it might have been better if he had given more emphasis to the 
economic impulses to expansion. This would have led him to 
another classification—empire ‘of settlement, empire of. trade, 
empire of exploitation, empire of investment. These forms of 
economic empire are not distinct from each other (trade and 
investment -are always present) but none of them coincides 
with political empire, which often does not follow them at all, 
and often—so far’ from.-being “ primary ”’—follows as an 
afterthought or by-product. The experience of Great 
Britain since the industrial revolution would have illustrated 
this very strikingly. 

The experience of Great Britain, also, would have illustrated 
very strikingly the end of the age of empire-making, which is 
the. central. theme of the book and has determined its title. 
Politically the world is now closed to colonisation, and economic- 
ally -its frontiers have been reached. At the same time, a 
movement of decolonisation, a rebellion of the colonised 
against European mastery, is sweeping over the world. In a 
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THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 


By Stuart Chase 


purpose of 


The thesis of Mr. Chase's entertaining and important book 


iS that most of us do not know what we are talking about 
- One cannot read this most stimulating book without 
author 


being convinced that the has not exaggerated the 


importance of his subject. —Western Mail. 
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series of admirable chapters Dr. Bonn examines the 
significance of these changes. But here again he Might 
emphasised rather more Great Britain’s relation to them, 
the reaction against economic liberalism, against Adam Smith) 
“Great Commercial Republic,” has been a reaction. ' 
against British’ doctrine and British economic SUPFetMacy 
Great Britain herself has discarded the doctrine as a result ¢ 
losing the supremacy. As for decolonisation, it is, even when 
directed against British power, a protest based in large Measure 
upon British political philosophy, and it has already achieved 
some of its earliest successes (though perhaps its easiest ones) 
in a partial transformation of the British Empire. 

A short review cannot do- justice to the varied infortphge 
the close reasoning, and the stimulating criticism. contained jy 
this book. Some of its discussions—for example, the promj 
colonial record of Germany, or the relation of the new neufrali 
policy of the United States to European autarky—could ng 
possibly be better handled. The book is: full of Penetrating 
observations trenchantly expressed. What is its conclusign) 
Roughly this, that political and economic society are gut ¢ 
scale with each other. In the nineteenth century this did ng 
greatly worry a privileged State like Great Britain, which ha 
almost unlimited liberty ‘to sprawl. «In the twentieth century 
the great contiguoys empires of the U-S.S.R. and the USA 
enjoy an enviable comparative immunity from strain,. By 
other communities feel the strain acutely, and protest passign. 
ately against the inequalities to which Fate has condemned 
them. The strain can only be relieved by enlarging the political 
and economic bases of community life. The constructive way 
of achieving.this is by federation ; . in the long run the only 
alternative to federation is the unconstructive remedy of wa 
But the conditions of a universal federation; even of a Europe 
federation, do not at present exist. Federation demands fie 
mindedness, agreement about the_ fundamental purposes of 
community life. Instead of this agreement we have a Europe 
riven by ideological conflict. In present circumstances, ther 
fore, for those communities where liberal principles still su 
vive, the only constructive policy is a co-operative loyalty » 
their principles, a sharing of the material‘ benefits of libe 
with each other and with any other State which is ready-to 
receive the benefits. There is no hope for the liberal Stats 
if they seek to buy individual safety by paying Danegeld to th 
powers which deliberately prefer the economics of war, andi 
by timid imitation of these economics they make still mii 
explosive the pressures from which all States are suffering, 

W. K. Hancock, . 


BEFORE ADAM SMITH . 
Early British Economics. By M. Beer. (Allen and Uni, 
8s. 6d.) red 

ADAM SMITH was—it is generally conceded—the father of 
political economy; and comparatively few people bother 
to trace the pedigree further back. The Physiocrats, yes; 
Hume, yes. Mun, Malynes, North. . . . Surely the thorough 
bred stock could not derive from anything so hairy-heeled! 
One draws a convenient dividing line in the mid-eighteenth 
century; after that, there is light, and before, darkness. 

Dr. Beer corrects the impression. The genealogy of 
economics is clearly displayed in his pages, running back m 
these islands to the early mediaeval schoolmen and ultimately 
to the supreme twin authorities of Aristotle and the Bible 
He gives a stimulating account of the theorists of canon la 
working to reconcile the conflicting commandments of thet 
intellectual and ethical heritage with the more obvious practicd 
necessities of the day; defining the nature and rights 
property, the status of trade, the justice and injustice of variow 
forms of profit, from the deserved reward of personal exertion 
to the iniquities of usury, grappling with the confused notion 
of value. He follows the discussion on to the practical plane; 
the settling of just prices, the regulation of foreign trade. He 
traces the opposition between the mediaeval ideal of par pM 
pari—a just exchange of equal values involving, in foreigs 
trade, no movement of money—and the mercantilist ideal 
of the favourable balance or inflow of specie. He analyss 
the steps by which the dawning realisation of the effects ® 
monetary variation crystallised into a theory of money a 
removed from the long-accepted views of Aristotle. He not 
the varied content of the ideal of wealth. At all stages, # 
relates current theories to contemporary economic’ evel 
The story is brought down to the publication date of th 
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Listen for a few moments while we tell you something of 
our country. Are you fond of wandering about old-world towns ? 
Then come to Prague, our capital, to Bratislava, to Brno . . . cities 
of graceful towers and twisting byways, which down the centuries 








have throbbed to many a stirring spell of history. But no, you want 
to get right back to Nature, to surroundings of real peace and 
charm ? Then come and stay in one of those old inns, way back in 
the High Tatras. Here the pine-scented air will go to your head 
like champagne. Here you will get that out and out change that 
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you long for . . . towering peak, gaily flowering meadow . . . roaring 
torrent, rippling tarn . . . the creaking of ox-drawn carts down 


























oss, quiet mountain lanes, just as they did four hundred years ago... 
pafin the flash of peasant costume, dazzling in its contrasts. 
timately Perhaps you want to take the Cure ? Then see what a choice 
e Bibl. @ . ; ‘ 
non law iY of spas you have . . . Carlsbad, Marienbad, Pistany and many 
te more renowned nanies. 
practical 
ghts of Will you swim ? Will you golf, play tennis ? Will you 
various ‘ é 4 
exertion THIS YEAR= shoot and fish ? Or will you spend the long summer days 
pres 1th SOKOL FESTIVAL! pleasantly lazing, just breathing in the freshness and 
piant , Prague—June 26th-July 6th : 
Fe . One of the great events in the beauty about you ? In all these things we can give you a 
fei v ° = by ‘ . ° 
foreign hfe of our people. A nation on right royal time 
st idea parade—thousands of trained i 
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Wealth of Nations; thereafter, the literature of comparative 
economic theory is already full enough. 

Dr. Beer writes with clarity, charm, and an attractively 
sympathetic critical insight. He is less concerned to point 
out, with Olympian superiority, the errors and fumblings 
of a benighted age, than to explain and account for the views 
he describes in terms of contemporary problems and needs. 
Thus the apparently crazy preoccupation of the mercantilists 
with specie, their neglect of the—to modern eyes—infinitely 
more important question of the standard of living as a criterion 
of wealth, is related to the needs of a community striving for 
economic expansion and unaided by the credit contrivances 
available in our own day. Aristotle’s peculiar theory of 
money—as a measure of value and nothing else—is bound up 
with the conditions of silver production in Athens in his time. 
The general disfavour in which, up to the mercantilist period, 
foreign trade was held in this country, can be related to the 
fact that exports were necessaries, imports luxuries; the 
people’s sustenance, and hence the country’s strength, was 
reduced that the frivolous few might obtain “‘ Apes and japes 
and marmosets tayled.”” (One can see a parallel situation in 
present day Ireland or India.) The outcry against exchangers 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries is accounted for by 
the unrecognised influence on national price levels of American 
treasure, which spread to England only after a certain time-lag 
during which the low external purchasing power of English silver 
currency was a source of exasperated perplexity to those affected. 
The first free-traders in principle—Barbon, Davenant, Child, 
Sir Dudley North—make their pronouncements against the 
*+ockground of that growing trade and industry which already, 
in the seventeenth century, was gathering momentum towards 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Early British Economics should appeal to a public wider than 
that likely to be immediately attracted by its title. Its interest 
for economists and economic historians is obvious; but it is 
no less to be recommended to all those who feel an interest 
in the deep underlving foundations of the England of today, 
in the relation between ideas and events, and in the slow change 
of mental climates. HONOR CROOME. 








By PHILIP WEBB, C. B. 5/- net 


A new and much enlarged edition, with two 
portraits and an introduction by his friend, 
Henry W. Nevinson. 

‘In many of his shorter verses he is quietly 
lyrical and his elegies are touching.’ 

Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

‘These poems are restrained, thoughtful and 
pervaded by the haunting mystery of exis- 
tence.’ COUNTRY LIFE. 

‘There is fine work in this slight volume, and 
one or two really perfect poems.’ 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 


3rd Edition now ready 


WAGES 


By MAURICE DOBB, M.A. —5/- net 


This may well be called a new book rather 
than a new edition in the ordinary sense. The 
chapters concerning the working-class stand- 
ard of life, methods of wage-payment and the 
theory of wages have been rewritten and 
extended. The concluding chapters discuss the 
extent and causes of the difference in wages 
between occupational groups, countries and 
sexes, and the methods of trade-unionism and 
of minimum-wage legislation. 


NISBET 





SSS 
THAT INTELLIGENT WOMAN 
Marriage: Past and Present. By Margaret Cole. G.M, Dex 
7s. 6d.) 
“* THERE seems,” says Mrs. Cole, “‘ to be some real gj 
between the two sexes, though it is not at present WUite cle 
what it is.” A remark so exquisitely Fabian could a 
happen in a book dedicated to Mrs. Sidney Webb. A lig 
more research, a few more bright books, so it implies, ni 
the lurking anomaly will be revealed. Then, of course, j 
can be abolished. How and Why—these reactionary questigy 
pass unanswered. Thought is not the object, nor TeaSON the 
method. More books, more lectures, more SOCIeties—~they 
are not only the means but the end. 

What renders Mrs. Cole’s book so extraordinarily boy; 
is that she careers through three hundred pages of energeti: 
chatter and breathless parentheses without Sustaining ay 
definite argument or achieving any definite conclusion, 4j 
that she leaves behind her is a shower of generalities, nog 
criticisms, and odd bits of information. She fails to get a 
intellectual grasp of her subject at any point ; and this faihp 
seems to come from the fact that she writes with a divided 
personality. One half of her is the wife and mother, yy 
is unable any longer to believe all the hard things that it yy 
fashionable in her Girton days to think and say about h 
family and the home. This Mrs. Cole is a jolly old sq 
anxious to impart good housekeeping advice and prone p 
relapse from time to time into a warm maternal intimg 
worthy of the Daily Sketch. 

The other Mrs. Cole is the ancienne  stiffragette, why 
desire to keep aloft the honoured flag of Women’s Righ 
is pitted against the mortifying realisation that there is » 
longer enough breeze to make it flap. The Vote, indegi: 
to think that once it used to put Mr. Asquith off his long 
putts, and caused Miss Davison to seek a permanent di 
franchisement by throwing herself in front of a Derby fick 
Who wants, uses, or would miss it now ? True, it has brought 
** emancipation” : an emancipation from the generous cm. 
forts and responsibilities of the home, and a key to nothin 
but the lonely and penurious bed-sitter. But Emancipatim 
has entirely failed to bring Equality along with it. 

The topic of female equality has little to do with marriag, 
unless one can bring oneself like Mrs. Cole to label marrig: 
as an ‘‘economic career.’ But on this subject she coms 
nearest to a recognisable argument. She quotes interestin 
figures to show that since 1881 the number of women i 
work. has increased proportionately less than the number ¢ 
men; she dwells on the notorious fact that women get les 
pay than men for the same work; and she protests againt 
the ban that many employers, and especially the Government, 
put upon married women. This last matter moves Mrs. Cok 
to special wrath: it is a “‘ clear breach of the spirit of th 
Sex Disqualification Removal Act” and ‘ produces the mos 
preposterous results.” She appears to maintain that mt 
only this discrimination, but the inequality of wages als, 
could be removed by simple legislation, which would as 
ensure all sorts of privileges for expectant mothers in wot, 
such as Mrs. Cole fancies to exist in the paradise of th 
U.S.S.R. 

It seems a little late, in this connexion, to have to real 
the attention of an assiduous writer of manuals for “ intell- 
gent’ men and women to the law of supply and demand 
But it is not through some inherent viciousness or spite thi 
employers pay their women less than they pay their mej; 
it is because they can more easily replace them. One proof 
of this would seem to be that in a state of profession 
independence, the woman finds just the same discrepancy # 
earning power as her sister in a state of wage-slavery, togethet 
with much smaller prospects of advancement. This is ™ 
due to any conspiracy. Women are not boycotted in a) 
way; it is simply that their services are less highly valued 
Mrs. Cole comes no closer to the solution of this puzzle that 
in quoting a remark that “ women who are at the head @ 
things always seem to have nervous breakdowns.” Yet i® 
no mystery to anyone who has worked with women. Thee 
energy and devotion far outrun their powers of reflect 
and self-control; and for an instance of this critical shot 
coming one need look no further than the text of Mrs. Cole's 
own book. For all her admirable gusto and sincerity, #* 
quite fair to say that no male author of the same expericit 
would have cared to rush into print upon a subject abot 
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Here is the story cf an error ably highlighted by its victim 
_,and the sincere advertisers’ ready acceptance of “ guilt”, 















about th 
Y Old soy, 
1 prone jy 
1G 


{lady received the 
Ouerburn Tweed 
patterns, and wrote :— 


Dear Sirs, 

Your advertisement in “* Stitchcraft ” reads: —* let us send you 
ie full range of patterns.” I accordingly “let you,” and io 
iny surprise and disgust I find the enclosed notice accompanying 
ite patterns which you yourselves had asked permission to send. 
Pople who ask permission to send samples do not usually insist 
nthe return of them, and I protest strongly against the mislead- 
ig wording of your advertisement. I can only express amaze- 
et that a house of your standing should descend to anything 
jerby fick, lie this. To comply with your request I am put to the expense 
paying the return postage, and the least you could have done 
rous com-mmys (0 have prepaid this. Of course, I could have ignored the 
tice, and retained the patterns—rather than be mulcted in the 
tum postage, and I should have thoroughly enjoyed fighting you 
vhen you attempted to collect the 10/-. J return the patterns, 
despite my feelings on the subject. 

















Yours faithfully, 


Acting on the 
instructions of 
Oierburn we replied :— 


Der Madam, 

For many years the writer has been responsible for the 
uvertising of Otterburn products, and that long association has 
mly confirmed a high regard for the products and for the people 
vio make them. Every word of “kind speaking ™~ that we can 
ay on their behalf is uttered with truth and conviction. The 
the mos ame feeling governs the advertisements which we write for 


Knowing all this you will understand the shock we experienced 
m reading your April Ist letter, which our Clients have sent 
down to us. 

Your letter has caused immediate and intensive enquiry to be 
mde, and | am now speaking on behalf of my Clients as well 
is for myself, when I say we are both grateful to you for writing 
to recal Mitt letter. It has disclosed an error in judgment on the part of 
* intelli Mlle one responsible for sending out the patterns and, needless to 
demand the error has at once been repaired. Your letter has had 
the direct result of removing what surely must have been a 
wuree of annoyance to others as well as yourself. 

Our Clients have asked me to say that they would like to 
ne prod tlund the postage incurred when you returned the patterns, but 
fessionl ("*Y realise the inadequacy of the suggestion. In the circum- 
pancy it ‘ances they would be honoured if you would accept the enclosed 

«at as an evidence of their goodwill. 


s is not Yours sincerely, 


zle that The lady's father 

head of fH "" wrote to us :— 

bet I ® Bt Dear Sir, 

_ My daughter has requested me to write to you in reply to your 
eflectm ter of the 11th inst. In explanation of my doing so, | desire 


| short — that | was responsible for the wording of the letter dated 
mil Ist, addressed to the Otterburn Mill. 


In the first place we wish to express to you, and to your clients, 
our appreciation of the manner in which the complaint has been 
dealt with. Unfortunately all advertisers are not as scrupulous 
as. one could wish, and a great many advertisements are purposely 
and deliberately misleading, so that a person cof normal 
intelligence instinctively looks for the “catch” in them. My 
daughter did feel that an advertisement of the products of your 
Clients could safely be omitted from this category, and both she 
and I were disagreeably surprised to find, when the patterns 
arrived, that they were accompanied by the notice referred io in, 
I am afraid, rather strong terms in the April Ist letter to 
Otterburn. If, in the letter in question, the bounds of fair 
criticism were somewhat exceeded, please put this down to the 
indignation felt at the time. I know we both had the feeling of 
wondering whether any advertisement could be taken at its face 
value. “ Was every advertisement intended to deceive, either by 
what it said or what it left unsaid? ° was the question we asked 
ourselves. Hence the strong protest made. 

Your letter, and the frank and generous “ amende™ made by 
your Clients, has restored our faith, and has confirmed us in the 
opinion we originally had of the house of Otterburn. It has 
made my daughter regret that it is not now possible for her to 
place an order with them, and she has expressed a desire to reiurn 
the scarf, much as she admires it. for she feels that the gift is 
much too generous, and greatly out of proportion to the 
grievance felt at the time of the receipt of the patterns. 1 have, 
however, prevailed upon her not to do this—pointing out to her 
that this would be a churlish response to such a generous gesture 
She is, therefore, with many thanks, accepting the scarf in the 
spirit in which it was sent, and if, as you state, the letter we Sent 
is the means of removing what I am sure must have been a source 
of annoyance to more people than ourselves, we shall be happy 
to think that we have done something which will, in the long 
run, rebound to your Clients’ advantage. 


Yours sincerely, 


and our reply:— 


Dear Sir, 

Please do not think anything more about the “ strong terms,” 
as you call them, in your April Ist letter to Otterburn. 

So far from feeling apologetic, you can credit yourself with 
having made known a working error, much to the satisfaction of 
Otterburn and ourselves. Only zeal can excuse the action of the 
one responsible for that ~ 10/- threat “, and the opportunity has 
been seized to point out that over-zeal can be at least as danger- 
ous as any other fault. 

am glad you prevailed on your daughter to keep the 
Otterburn Scarf. It was sent with pleasure, and a due sense of 
indebtedness, by our Clients. 
Yours sincerely, 


Just as it stands, the above is a sequence of letters exchanged 
between one whose identity we have no right to disclose and 
this Service. We ourselves regard this correspondence as an 
unusual confirmation of the character of our clients and their 
products. We are fortunate to have Otterburn as our Clients. 
Their outlook is a daily encouragement to us, and we are 
ready and willing to work to the limit of our capacity for 
anyone with the same understanding of the advertisers’ duty 


to the public. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone : CHAncery 7084. 





14 JOHN 


This is a persunal service (with its own studio and with Direct 
Mail, Research and Distribution Liaisons) working with intensity 
and conviction for Altesse Wafers, British Road Tar Association, 
Bad Wildungen Kurverwaltung, Cabanas Cigars, Club King 
Cigars, Craven Empire Tobaccos, Craven Plain Cigarettes, 
Huxter Hair Treatments, Iridinoid Pens, Otterburn Baby Rugs, 
Otterburn Tweeds, Ovoline Motor Oils, Plasmon Oats, Romac 
Celerbrite, Sterling Garments for Ladies and Children, S & § 
Corsetry, Zenobia True Flower Perfumes. 
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which his ideas were equally imprecise and his information perhaps Dixon, and certainly Bridges, did not quite see 
imperfect. Hopkins was getting at, and did not quite approve, they wy, 
Few men, for instance, would commit themselves, as Mrs. partners of comparable weight. But Patmore, though iin 
Cole has done, to a sweeping condemnation of the law of poet than either Bridges or Dixon, had Virtually no exis wn, 
divorce, without previously ascertaining what the law is. ~in that particular intellectual field of poetic thought : he oo 
Mrs. Cole conceives that a petitioner for a divorce “will not did not understand what Hopkins was so eagerly searc ” 
get it if, roughly speaking, it can be proved that the other out, and liked his work most when it was least Hopkins, 
party desires it too.” She quotes an estimate that 75 per On the other hand Hopkins understood Patmore bett 
cent. of divorces are divorces by consent, ‘‘i.e., cases of than anyone else of his time did, better than al ex 7 
collusion which were not found out”: on the strength of a very few have managed to since (I am not here making apy 
this she calls the divorce law “‘a monstrously lying law.” extravagant claim for myself), and his criticisms of Patmor' 
And later she repeats that ‘‘ to discuss it [divorce] with your work are, one can almost say, devoted. ‘ Your careful an 
partner beforehand in a natural and sensible manner is a sin subtle fault-finding is the greatest praise my Poetry hy 
for which, if it can be proved to the satisfaction of the court, received,” the old poet wrote to his younger critic—yet j, 
you can be punished by the refusal of any divorce at all. did not take his advice so often as he said he did. Sometimes 
This is fantastic nonsense...” It is. Collusion has _ it was a question of technique, but more often one of though, 
nothing whatever to do with consent or discussion. The of doctrinal correctitude even, in the implications of a phry 
court is well aware that nine divorces in ten are desired by or word. The correspondence adds very little then to oy 
both parties, and sets no sort of obstacle in their way. It knowledge of Patmore—with the exception of a few charm; 
does attempt, on the other hand, to put a stop to fakes, bribes, | touches—though it serves to fill out for us the lines of Hopkins 
threats, and other abuses to which the collective name of which now, with the previous letters, the Note-Books, and it 
collusion is applied. Mrs. Cole’s idea of the meaning of Lahey’s Life, are as complete as we can hope to get them, 
collusion is not uncommon; but it is usually derived from It is a thousand pities that scarcely any family letters exiy: 
the reading of novels, and its repetition constitutes a singular only two have been revealed to Professor Abbott, who, a 
affront to the public before whom her views are so confidently was to be expected from the earlier volumes, has admirably 


exhibited. CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. performed his editorial work: but still we have enough t 
see the man and poet in process of formation, to catch a glimps: 
MORE HOPKINS LETTERS of his fervour, his pugnacity (the word is his own), at the tim 


of his conversion ; and are aware also of a sense of rightney 

Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Claude which is no doubt fitting, but also a little jarring, and whic 
Colleer Abbott. (Oxford University Press. 16s.) continued throughout his life. Probably few of his friends 
Tus latest, and probably last considerable, collection of cared to stand up to him, and only Sir Robert Stewart, his 
Hopkins’s letters is in some ways more interesting than the musical director, seems to have been bold enough to do so: 
previous volumes, though the correspondence with Patmore I saw, ere we had conversed ten minutes on our first meeting 


cheats our expectation a little. One had, unjustifiably of that you are one of raga one pleaders who — yourself 
“ao Be ‘.<. Wrong in any respect. ou always excuse yourself for anything | 
course, looked forward to a Hopkins-Bridges, or Hopkins object to in your writing or music, so I think it a pity to disturb yoy 


Dixon duet, played with a virtuosity exceeding even that of in your happy dreams of perfectibility. . . 

these others. Only here and there, however, do ae ae Be that, of course, was part of Hopkins’s quality (and possibly 

thing of that brilliance of theme and execution; for though his music was more right than Sir Robert knew), that intene 
— effort after perfectibility, that continual hammering away a 


material to make it conform to the idea. 
THE NEW What strikes us again is the variety of Hopkins’s interest, 
his early desire to be a painter—which he did not pursue m 


account of the dangerous strain the higher parts of the art pu 
upon the passions—his strivings after m.i-ic, his wild escapade 
into etymology. But what is most fascinating is his growth 








as a poet, or rather as a critic of poetry (in the Miscellaneous 
Letters) : his early formulated; and valid, criticism of Matther 
Arnold’s poems in the Empedocles volume, poems “ which 
seem to have all the ingredients of poetry without being quit 
it’? : the words, amusing because they seem familiar in 
another context, ‘‘ Do you know, a horrible thing has happened 
tome. I have begun to doubt Tennyson ” : his division of tk 
language of verse into three kinds, soon exfoliating into mor, 
such as the Parnassian, the Olympian, the Castalian, all belov 
that of inspiration : his statement, which will horrify some d 
his followers, that you can see from every couplet in Pope’ 
Homer that Pope was a great man. There are also som 
political judgements, rather in the Patmore vein, which wil 
a little trouble those who welcomed his remark in an eatlie 
volume that he was a communist. But the more one reid 
Hopkins the more complex does he become, and the greater 1 
stature. Bonamy Doprté 





The world's most delightful cruising liner. Only one sitting for meals. 


THE ORCHESTRA LEADER 


The ARANDORA STAR is 
famous for its Orchestra, and 
for the musician who leads it. 
There is nothing in the best 
musical entertainment with 
which he is unfamiliar. The 
latest dance you'll find already 
in his repertoire, and if you 
have any special favourites 
you have only to ask. POISONING FOR PROFIT 

Janus Weathercock : The Life of Thomas Griffiths Wain 
Annual BIRTHDAY CRUISE wright. By Jonathan Curling. (Nelson. 12s. 6d.) 
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But England did benefit from the South Sea Bubble 
++ Lhomas Guy built his hospital with money made from South Sea Stock 






















From a painting by 

E. M. Ward, R.A. 
“The South Sea Bubble—a 
scene in Change Alley, 1720” 
Reproduced by kind permission of 
the Tate Gallery. 
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URGENTLY NEEDED 


TO COMPLETE VITAL EXTENSIONS, REBUILDING & REDUCTION OF DEBT 


"OF THE £500,000 APPEALED FOR IS STILL 
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Tuomas Guy's fortune, which brought the 
hospital into being, had, by economic handling been 
made sufficient for the conducting of the hospital for 
the first 150 years of its existence. But the increased 
cost of specialised treatment and post-war depression 

















New Dispensary and the New Children’s Ward and 
£82,000 has been devoted to debt reduction. 

But there is still THE SURGICAL BLOCK (stand- 
ing since Guy’s day, the walls of which are actually 
sinking) to be rebuilt... THE WARD MAIDS’ 


| below have put an insupportable strain on its finances. Thus accommodation to be enlarged, modernised and cen- 
ome a it is that Guy’s Hospital is forced to make this appeal tralised within the Hospital... THAT MILLSTONE 
Pope’ ... only the fourth in the whole of its two centuries OF DEBT to be wiped off... 
) some : a * 
h wil of history. Guy’s has done so much for you... How much are 
C i You, in common with all men and women, owe a you going to do for Guy’s ? 
= : debt of gratitude to Guy’s. The benefits bestowed by 
2 reads ely aya , i 
d Guy’s are infinite and beyond price. Give now as 
eater it ehh : Pen. aga E A DEBT OF GRATITUDE TO 
ay liberally as you can as an earnest appreciation of these you OW OF G 
3REE : 3 ‘ 
benefits. 
GENEROUS OFFER BY THE RT. HON. | / 

Vaine- THE VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, 0.8.€., w.A., D.C.L., Lo. 

Provided the Hospital obtains the balance of tre 
re beet sum appealed for, The Viscount Nuffield has promised 
rderet. £80,000 for necessary extensions to the Nurses’ Home. 
derable 
- ranks Generous as this offer is, it only becomes redeemable 
as. the if you and every other man and woman pays NOW 
y tra the debt of gratitude you owe to Guy’s. 
id et Please send your denaticn to The 











in bs With the proceeds of our last year’s appeal... 


s wi £200.000 collected at a record low figure of 5.8 per cent. 
yed of that total . . . work has been commenced on the 


London Bridge, S.E.1. 


' 
4, / Rt. Hon. The Viscount Nuffield 
2 O.B.B:; MA; D.C.b-s LEDs 
Treasurer, Guy’s Hospital, 
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him to have been temporarily demented or demoralised. 
Nothing, however, can diminish the brilliance and ease of his 
earlier performances—adequately represented by the number 
of exhumations contemplated at the time of his arrest, and also 
by the formidable catalogue of attributions or suspicions 
which was rapidly compiled in the neighbourhood. 

In extent of practice, in secrecy and evasion, my famous 
acquaintance was greatly superior to Wainewright. But there 
is a remarkable resemblance between the performances and the 
circumstances of these two men. In both cases ‘‘a rich 
criminal legend ” (I quote Mr. Edmund Blunden) grew exuber- 
antly within a very short space of time. In both cases conjec- 
ture pointed eagerly and retrospectively to a series of likely 


victims. In both cases there was a pathological extinction 
of humanity. In both cases money provided the obvious 
motive. In both cases there was an elegance of style amount- 


ing to foppery and an overwhelming desire to win immediate 
approval. Both were strongly erotic; and we may suppose 
that both represented the type of insanity which produces the 
poisoner. That is why I believe it highly probable that 
Wainewright’s accomplishment in poisoning was more extensive 
than is commonly supposed. He lived in an age when criminal 
investigation was extremely crude and unreliable, chemical 
analysis was conducted: by methods which now seem almost 
infantile, and it was easy enough for the murderer to obtain 
materials or connivance. 

But this peculiar man—Thomas Griffiths Wainewright— 
differs from most of the other great criminals im possessing a 
very high degree of sensibility and of culture. His water- 
colour drawings, though not of supreme excellence, are very 
far above the level of the mere dabbler; in portraiture he is 
often admirable. His prose, with all its laboured frivolity, 
is not infrequently amusing: he himself referred to it as the 
‘** not very meritorious efforts of noisy self-importance.” And 
although Fuseli delighted him, we must not forget that he was 
able to admire the work of Blake and of Turner. Blake, we 
are told, admired a picture by Wainewright in the Royal 
Academy. We must not forget, also, that he was aware (or 
professed himself aware) of his own deplorable instability, his 














Maxwell 


Anderson 


THE MASQUE 
OF KINGS 


‘Tt will rank high among 


contemporary plays.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


qf. NET 


%e Mr. Anderson’s WINTERSET will 
be published immediately, 
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SS = 
cheap affectation and his giddy habits. In the spring he 
books “‘ to harmonise with the time of year.” Hep ch 
literary opinions, in youth, with an elaborate solemni 
recalls the work of some of our modern juveniles. He gna 
his handkerchief with Attargul and he wore lemon-goly 
gloves. He took snuff out of a musical snuff-box whe 
accompanied on the Jew’s harp. He filled his rogmeass 
emblems of rococo sensuality ; his aesthetic affinity With Ory 
Wilde -was, of course, recognised by Wilde himself M 
Wainewright had an ottoman, a French lamp, a Tomkis, 
pianoforte, the invariable sabre, and ‘‘ a delicious Melting lor, 
painting by Fuseli.” In 1822, when he was twenty. 
Mr. Wainewright forged a power of attorney, thus dhtin: 
£5,250. He lived expensively and his needs were urgent, 4 
few years later he removed with strychnine his Uncle 
but the result was disappointing. He then applied the 
treatment, with success, to his mother-in-law. In Decemy 
1830, he disposed of his wife’s half-sister, after having ig 
her for £16,000. But he never received the money, andi 
1837 he was transported to Hobart—as a forger. bo 
Mr. Curling has obviously taken a great deal of trouble gai 
his admirable study of Wainewright, and his book provide gil 
the necessary biographical materials. He will make his regal 
extremely interested, I am sure, in this reprehensible 
entertaining character. No doubt he will forgive me iff 
confess that I am unable, in every case, to follow his meanin im 
What, for example, is a “‘ Palladian wife”? I can imagine 
Gothic wife, a Decorated wife, even a Perpendicular wife; byl 
the Palladian wife escapes me. I am disturbed, also, by ug 
a discreetly pedantic euphemism as ‘‘ megapygous ”; andi 
is not altogether comfortable to Meet “a fictional diplopia’ 
Mr. Wainewright’s verbal giddiness has perhaps a little affecta 
his otherwise excellent biographer. C. E. VUutiamy, 
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THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE §w.. 


Looking Forward. By Harold Anson. 108, 6d.) 


MENTIONING that he was the thirteenth out of fourteen childng 
Canon Anson asks himself the searching question where x 
would have been if his parents had held modern views on thy 
size of families. To attempt a dogmatic answer to that woul or 
be imprudent, but one incidental result would have been th 
loss to the world of a book that it is‘a singular delight to rea 
Canon Anson has through most of a long career been, as ii 
puts it, out of the main stream of ecclesiastical life. Oy 
reason for that no doubt is a certain lack of ambition. “f 
have never felt,”’ he observes, ‘‘ that eminence in my professiaj 
was a thing to be greatly desired, and when my friends hur 
told me that I should do very well in some important post! 
have always taken pleasure in discovering half a dozen ma 
who, I honestly believed, would do much better.” Als 
Archbishop Davidson, rather strangely, took exception 
Canon Anson’s contribution to Concerning Prayer (om 
of Miss Dougall’s Cumnor Group symposia) and intimated 
that he would never be able to offer its author any responsiblj 
position in the Church. It was, in fact, not till 1935, whe 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald invited him to become Master of 
Temple, that he was known as anything more than 2n unusual 
enlightened parish priest. 

Not that anyone who reads this autobiography wil ¥ 
tempted to disparage the réle of a parish priest. To his vocati 
Canon Anson brought considerable gifts and peculiarly n 
experience. When he went up to Oxford Pusey had just dis 
Liddon was still there to keep the Tractarian flame alive, bi 
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Gore and Scott Holland were catching the ear of the young] pryy 
men with a gospel marked by a new social note ; and Talo 
and Paget, subsequently Bishops of Winchester and Oxtus SOUT 
respectively, represented in their different ways Anglicans Souy 
at its best. Schooled by their influence Anson, a Libera! GRA 
we - : \) 
politics and a Liberal in theology, passed on to Cuddesdt 
(where one Cosmo Lang was among his contemporaries) ' 
something between a Tractarian and a Broad Churcht a 
Ae li 
and so on to his first curacy under Luke Paget at St. Pancti fir soy 
Then came three years in a small country parish in Sufi Pome 


nine in New Zealand, five in a Yorkshire village, nine 
family living (in the gift of his cousin, Sir William Ans 
in a Manchester suburb, then a long interlude in the sem™ 
of the Guild of Health, eight years more in the pleasant villa 
Tandridge in Surrey, and finally the Mastership of the Tet 

Wide and varied experience, with New Zealand prov 
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Whalever your lfastes, some new experience awaits 
yu.... France with its fashionable Riviera, gay 
ainos and interesting cities. ... the golden sands 
dhe Belgian Coast resorts, and inland, the charming 
Wd-world cities and forest scenery of the Ardennes 
.... the fascinating quaintness of Holland and the 
ah-laking grandeur of Switzerland . ... and then 
many, Austria and Italy with their wide variety 


scenic attractions. Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 


lho, are happy hunting grounds for the holidaymaker. 


any of these countries you can spend a holiday 


wu will long remember. 


I) CONTINENTAL ROUTES 


HARWICH- - HOOK 
HARWICH - FLUSHING 
HARWICH - ANTWERP 
HARWICH - ZEEBRUGGE 
HARWICH - = ESBJERG 
HULL - ROTTERDAM 
NEWCASTLE ~-BERGEN 
TILBURY - GOTHENBURG 
HAMBURG 


DOVER - - ~- CALAIS 
DOVER - -DUNKERQUE 
FOLKESTONE- - OSTEND 
FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE 
WEWHAVEN - - DIEPPE 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE 
SOUTHAMPTON ST. MALO 
GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM 

GRIMSBY or HULL - 


fer all information apply Continental Departments, VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1 
SOUTHERN Routes), or LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for HARW!CH 

}, or any Station, Office or Agency of the Great Western; London 
land & Scottish; London & North Eastern or Southern Railways. 


¥GWR:LNER LMS 





W ho’s for 
NORTH WALES? 


When fingers perpetually itch to click the 
shutter and the crop of snaps becomes a bumper 
harvest, someone’s making holiday in North Wales. 

Cameras work overtime west of Chester. They 
capture gorgeous views of towering mountain, 
ancient fortress, laughing mountain stream and 
fairy glen—record unforgettable, happy hours on 
the smooth sands of Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, Prestatyn 
and Llandudno. They snap youngsters splashing 
unattended in the sea—proof that North Wales 
bathing is the safest in the world. 

No need then, to hesitate about this year’s 
holiday—come to glorious North Wales for golden 
holiday hours of memorable loveliness. There are 
Cheap Monthly Return Tickets and quick comfort- 
able L M S trains to take you. 

And here’s a special L M S facility. 
buy at any North Wales station a 10/6d. Contract 
Ticket and with it explore in comfort the beauties 
of the district. You can go to a new place every 
day for a week along the Golden Coast and into the 
hinterland of Mountains and Lakes in the area. 

Beautifully illustrated folder “ North Wales” 
“Cheap Fares” booklet and Holiday Contract Vicket 
folder free from your nearest L. MS Station or Office, 
‘* Holidays by L MS” price 6d.—on sale everywhere— 
contains numerous Holiday addresses in North Wales. 
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making the most valuable contribution, for “when you find 
yourself suddenly bereft of all those artificial helps to belief 
which are so much more powerful than we often think, left 
almost alone to represent the cause of the Church in a new 
country, you are inevitably thrown back on those things in 
religion which cannot be shaken.”’ On every field he worked 
in at home or abroad Canon Anson has something sane and 
constructive—and sometimes a little startling—to say. In 
no sense a revolutionary, he was never, on the other hand, 
satisfied to sink into his surroundings and passively take 
and leave things as he found them. He is manifestly content 
with his life, but it might well have been better for the Church 
if he had held positions of more influence earlier, for the wisdom, 
earnestness and breadth of sympathy and understanding which 
mark every chapter of this volume are precisely the qualities 
leaders in any Church most need. 

If the Master of the Temple is unfortunate in notices of his 
book he will have mainly himself to blame, for none but the 
most austere and resolute reviewer could refrain from devoting 
all his space to quotations from the rich harvest of anecdotes and 
reminiscences the writer has garnered. ‘Three must suffice here. 
Of Jowett preaching in Balliol Chapel: ‘‘ This college has 
increased both in numbers and in reputation owing to three 
causes, firstly the diligence of its tutors, secondly a series of 
fortunate accidents, and thirdly the blessing of God.” Of 
Stewart Headlam’s letter to the Bishop of London (Temple), 
who had declined to confirm some ballet girls unless they 
abandoned their wicked profession: ‘‘ You, my Lord, and 
other filthy-minded Christians. Of Charles Gore on 
claims hased on the Petrine succession : “I would not care to 
be the nan who had to propound to St. Paul that Peter was 
the head of the Church and infallible.” 

With its unflagging interest, its simple devotion, its loyalty 
to everything essential, and its proper subordination of the 
non-essential, in the teaching of the Christian Church, and the 
Church of England in particular, this is an ideal book to put 
into the hands of men and women whom the Christianity of 
Christ attracts but official Christianity repels. 
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She will never see with her eyes, 


but throughout her childhood she will 
be taken care of, educated and trained to 
meke the very best use of the faculties she 
has. She is one of the many thousands of 
blind in this country who need your help, 


Legacies are required; when you 
make your will, remember the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. W.1. 
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of its fundamental viciousness and depravity, as from 


much to be desired. 
had, and indeed still possess, a legitimate raison d’étre @ 


* militarism * as to tracing the development of standing arm 
from the end of the seventeenth century to the present da, 
But as a consequence of this the distinction between use ai 
abuse becomes so blurred that it is almost illusory, 


even the richest 
indifferent result at the best is inevitable. 
all justice the literature he has covered in the course of hi 
investigations is 
equally German, 
Some individual chapters, such as those upon the Anierion 
War of Independence or upon the Napoleonic campaign, 
provide new and refreshing points of view, but on the wholetk 
lack of a clear conception in the ordering of the material maks 
itself painfully felt. 


Land of Ice and Fire. 
On the Top of the World. 
PUBLISHED accounts of Arctic expeditions generally haves 
certain depressing sameness about them ; a monotony eng 
dered by the endless, monochrome, greyish-white backgroux 
which seems to dwarf the struggling human figures who mot 
so slowly across it. 
stand out in the sharpest contrast, for they describe respective! 
the old and the new techniques of grappling with the problems 
of snow and ice. 


and snowstorms, Professor Ahlmann fought his way Wi 
fellow-Swedes, an Icelander and four Eskimo dogs. with a viet 
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THE MILITARY WAY 


A History of Militarism, By Alfred Vagts. (Allen and 







TuE deplorable events of the last years have at Ie 

to remind mankind that war, whatever its horrors j 
present state of industrial efficiency, is far too deeply igi 
human nature as well as in the structure of our inpes 
relations to be extirpated at one blow through an arg 
revulsion. To recognise this, however, implies gg 
also the necessity of an approach to the problem of war 
as much from that of the moral reformer, superbly ing 













the militarist, seeking in the pages of history the iy 
for future action. 

Dr. Vagts’ book has the recommendation of being 
in its field, but the execution of his project unhappily na 
His frank recognition that armigy}y 











favourably with some of the extreme condemnations 











military activity we have heard in recent years, but his og’ ye 
conception of the legitimate “ military way * “ marked a J 
primary concentration of men and materials on winning speci admissi 
objects of power with the utmost efficiency, that is wih yg 
least expenditure of blood and treasure not only gm further 
badly of the cheap rationalism of the cighteenth oe : pleted 
but is moreover totally unsuited as a basis from which ga ™ 
distinguish ‘‘ militarism * defined as “a vast array of cust Comat 
interests, prestige, actions and thought associated with amaim ( bu 
and wars and yet transcending true military purposes,” } Wards. 
where does the indispensable esprit de corps or the soldie\ 
natural reverence for honour end and where begins the pois 

of “‘ militarism * ? In fact on the background of that definitid 

it is difficult to understand why Dr. Vagts should call } 

study “a history of militarism * ; for the abuse is inconceivay 

apart from the use and “ militarism,’ defined in this w 

cannot form the independent subject of an enquiry dlivoreal 

from the background and the constant reference to the “ militay 

way.’ That, in fact, is the solution the author is forced y 

fall back upon in practice, for the greater, and on the Whi FUL 
the better part of his work, is devoted not so mhyg a 
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HIGH LATITUDES 


By Hans Ahlmann. (Kegan Paul. 125. 
By L. Brontman, (Gollancz, It 





The two books under review, howevt 
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The Vatna Jokull in south-eastern Iceland is the lags 





glacier in Europe, ten times the size of its nearest rival, & 
Jostedal Glacier in Norway. 
teneath an immense blanket of ice, 8,700 square kilometres i 
extent. 
winds from the south and the cold air off the icefields wht 
makes this region a sort of witches’ cauldron, brewing 
weather for most of north-eastern Europe and chilling & 
hearts of 
breathes the word Iceland. 


It is really a great volcano bunk 


etres If 


It is the constant battle between the warm Atlan 
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Mt present many Urgent 
cases are clamouring for 
admission, and these can- 
not be accepted until 
futher extensions are com- 
pleted. To cope with the 


wet increasing work, the 
Committee have decided 
to build another four 


Wards. 


Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 
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uniformity. 


ready welcome and moderate terms. 
waiting for you wherever you go @ Trust House 
guide with full information and map sent free— 
Trust Houses, Ltd., Publicity Manager, 
81a Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


write 


Wherever you go— siop at a 


Staying at Trust Houses gives you variety plus 
With all their differences of char- 
acter Trust Houses have these things in common 
—good food, good service, assured comfort, a 


Mr. John 
Masefield 


writes: 





“Cancer is one of the 
most terrible 
life has. The men and | 
women who are fighting | 
cancer are the soldiers | 
most worthy of support | 
now in the world. Help| 
them to find the cause | 
of the curse and a| 
means of destroying it. | 
At least help them| 
to help those suffering | 
from it! ” 
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- LONDON, S.W.3. 
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SUNRISE to SUNSET— 
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@ These extra hours of sunshine are extra hours 
of health 


| @ The countryside is never fresher than in June 


@ Why add to the overcrowding in the later 
summer ? 

@ And why not take advantage of cheaper accom- 
modation ? 

@ Early travel is comfortable travel 

@ So try a june holiday this year! 
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Tickets by 
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Cheap 1st & 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued fro 
April 1st to October 31st, will enable you to see the best of your chose 
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by the Superintendent of the Line, Great 

Western Railway, Paddington Station, 
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Agenc es 
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to making the first scientific study of conditions on the glacier, 
measuring the precipitation, the rate of melting and so forth. 
In these objects the hardy little expedition succeeded in spite 
of frostbite and almost unprecedented storms. 

The second half of Land of Ice and Fire describes their home- 
ward journey through the most backward and desolate part of 
Iceland, the gravelly plains between the glacier and the sea, 
perpetually traversed by deep, unbridged and icy torrents from 
Vatna Jokull and completely flooded when at frequent intervals 
a volcanic eruption melts a great mass of the ice. Professor 
Ahlmann is to be congratulated on an interesting and well- 
illustrated description of a very plucky expedition. 

The five Scandinavians had to rely solely on themselves and 
their dogs, they had to count every krona, and their only com- 
munication with the outside world was the primitive telephone 
line, to which all the farms could listen in. Last year’s great 
Soviet air expedition to the North Pole was on a very different 
scale. Organised by the Northern Sea Routes Commission 
and led by its director, Otto Schmidt, it consisted of six aero- 
planes and forty-four men. It had the advantages of a specially 
prepared base at Rudolf Land (three-quarters of the way to the 
Pole), icebreakers, the backing of the Russian Government and 
the whole resources of the Soviet Union behind it. Wireless 
played a very important part in keeping the airmen in touch 
with each other and with weather conditions. Indeed, it is 
hard to see how without it the gallant explorers could have 
achieved the brilliant success they did. At least, we gather 
it was a brilliant success from the contemporary Press reports 
and from the panegyrics of Mr. Brontman, the Pravda cor- 
respondent with the expedition. Yet what are we supposed 
to make of the recently-published decision of the Council of 
People’s Commissars after reading Professor Schmidt’s report 
on the work of his department during 1937 ? 

“The unpardonable fact exists (says the Council) that nearly 
half the transport ships and most of the icebreakers of the Northern 
Sea Routes Administration are hibernating, drifting in ice, and 
subject to danger of destruction. Bad organisation, complacency, 
and exaggerated self-opinion have created an atmosphere for the 
criminal anti-Soviet activity of wreckers.” 

Is this ** complacency and exaggerated self-opinion ” intended 
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as a hit at Mr. Brontman and the rest of those Who, acogrg: 
to the author of On the Top of the World, carried out their a, 
exploit with such clockwork precision? Was the Whole th 
really a failure, exploited as a success for propaganda PUrpoges) 
Or have these brave men somehow fallen victims 10 sa 
political intrigue in Moscow ? It is yet another enigma to at 
to those with which the Soviet authorities have 0 Jay 
presented us of late, ARCHIBALD Lyay, 












INTRODUCING THE BOOTS : 
Scoop. A Novel about Journalists. By Evel 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) ya Wan 
. 


Mr. WAUGH has had his eye on the Press since (at the late) 
1930, the year of Vile Bodies and the birth of the Excess, |, 
eight years his Fleet Street has changed little. There jx r 
course some new blood in the monde, Lord Monomark appear 
to have retired, the Excess (one assumes) has ceased publicatig 
or subsists obscurely on dwindling sales, for Lord Copper noy 
crows upon his hill and supremacy is disputed between t 
Daily Brute and the Daily Beast. But the principles upon whig 
Fleet Street conducts its affairs remain unchanged. In Scoop, 
as in Vile Bodies, and almost as in life, it is a Wonderland 
which the extravagant or the idiotic is also the inevitable, M 
Waugh fixes on the fantastic place an eye unlit by surprise ay 
undimmed by pity, and with the utmost composure announgy 
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to the world what that superhumanly discerning eye detects, Endo 
It detects a number, much too large to be catalogued, ¢ scale 
highly entertaining things—the mortification of William Boy, that 1 
who contributes to the Beast a nature column (“‘ Feather foo and h 
through the plashy fen passes the questing vole . I Colu 
torn from his cherished obscurity and sent in mistake for someoy 
else as war correspondent to Ishmaelia, where there is no wy: at 
the mortification of his distant cousin John Boot, for whom ths good 
jaunt was intended, belatedly consoled with a knighthood magi the m 
for his cousin William, returned, through no merit of his om, means 


in triumph; Ishmaelia, congested with war correspondens 
and administered with benevolent inefficiency by a ruling fami) 
named Jackson, of whom President Rathbone Jackson, Gener 
Gollancz Jackson, Messrs. Garnett, Huxley and Manfg 
Jackson, and Mrs. Earl Russell Jackson are the most takig 
and among the most important; Mrs. Stich, a fetching ai 
resourceful recruit to Lady Metroland’s troupe, who evadg 
the inconvenience of traffic blocks by driving her diminutiy 
car along the pavement; Lord Copper, the victim of sug 
sudden enthusiasms as appoint trick cyclists to edit Sport 
Pages, and the members of Lord Copper’s staff, shooed frog 
post to post in the Megalopolitan building (“numba 
700-853 Fleet Street ’’) in obedience to Lord Copper’s poliql 
of keeping his subordinates alert by changes of occupation; 
the Boot family, of Boot Magna Hall. The Boot family is te 
particular triumph of this book. It is all, from the first pay 
to the much too soon reached last, magnificent entertainment; 
but the Boot ménage, from Uncle Theodore, with his compl 
mentary passions for sacred music and feline prowlings aftt 
dark, to the bevy of retainers reclining about Boot Magna Hal 
in varying degrees of invalid retirement, reveals an invent 
power which it is little exaggeration to call that of genius. 
What makes Mr. Waugh’s novels so much superior a 
entertainment to any other fiction written today ? His inventit 
talent, his intelligence, the flexibility of his prose contribute} 
but more important than these is his gift, so desirable mt 
satirist and so rare, of never losing either head or temper whi 
engaged in the work of demolition. The world he seems 
regard as an asylum, but he walks through it with calm aod 
distinguishes the eccentricities and unpleasant habits of t 
inmates without surprise, sentiment, or resentment. Almot 
all his contemporaries could take lessons from him in technique 
His books are so easy to read that it is possible to overlm 
how intricately they are organised. ‘They are exactly of tt 
length and of the form which their subject requires ; thet 
never a word wasted or an emphasis misplaced. I dom 
think that Scoop, as a whole, is as good as some of Mr. Waugit 
other books, but that is merely because I find Europe 4 mt 
effective background to his characters than the other of 
tinents. But it is none the less an enchanting book, W4 
like everything written by Mr. Waugh can be reread ™4 
pleasure as often as the whim takes one. And I implore # 
on some later occasion to let us know more about 
of Boot Magna Hall. 
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FICTION 





By FORREST REID 


The Moon is Feminine. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 


s. 6d.) 
evdan Always Comes. By Elizabeth Cambridge. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
A World I Never Made. By James T. Farrell. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
The White Llama. By V. G. Calderon. Translated by Richard 
Phibbs. Engravings by Clifford Webb. (Golden Cockerel 
Press. $s. 6d.) 


The Moon is Feminine is unlike any other novel by Clemence 
Dane I have read. It is a fantasy, a fairy-tale, a romance: 
the time is the beginning of the last century, and the scene 
Brighton. It is a sign of the book’s fascination that I very 
much wanted it to end in a particular way. I felt pretty sure 
that it would not end in this way (which was altogether too 
much my own), yet it might, and I hoped it would, and was 
disappointed. Not, I hasten to add, in the novel itself, but 
merely in this respect: I wanted Henry Cope to get back to 
St. Martin’s Land, and I warited the Sea Boy to take him there. 
It was clear from the beginning that everybody could not be 
happy, ‘but I wished these.two to be happy, and was willing, 
I am afraid, to sacrifice Lady Molly- Jessell, whom nevertheless 
I very much liked. And after all Miss Dane sacrifices her, 
and sacrifices Henry, too, and the whole tale has a tragic 
conclusion. 


When I say this, I am taking it literally and straightforwardly, 
which may not be Miss Dane’s idea, for it would be quite 
possible to read into it a symbolism that would give it a different 
meaning. The-chief human. characters, Henry and Molly, are 
completely real; the Sea Boy to me was equally real, though 
he belongs to another world, and the rest do not much matter. 
The novel bégins as an ordinary enough love story, except 
that the dialogue has a charm and distinction not at all ordinary. 
I feel that Henry is perhaps a little selfish, yet he is delightful ; 
Molly is more instinctive, less selfish and less subtle. Then 
comes Henry’s encounter with the seal who has got entangled 
in the fishing nets, and the book is immediately placed upon 
its true plane. This scene is beautiful and touching, and so 
presented that it is quite impossible it should not have a sig- 
nificance beyond that of a chance episode. The seal goes back 
to the sea, and Henry goes back to his home, but a relation has 
been established ; we know this is not to be the end of the 
matter. 


Henry is an odd person. Only superficially is he a Cope, 
spiritually he is a Greene, and he has shown Molly the Greene 
family Bible in which strange kindred are noted down—Night- 
Monsters, Sea Folk, and the Green People who live in St. Martin’s 
Land. Henry has told Molly a good deal because, though 
he is loth to admit it, he is very fond of her ; yet when it comes 
to the point of describing his adventure on the beach he hesi- 
tates. He feels more reluctant still when the Sea Boy comes 
to him, bringing a gift of an amber cup, and thanking him for 
saving the seal, his pet. The Sea Boy is strangely attractive, 
though he belongs to “‘ the generations of the damned.” The 
coldness and beauty of the water have passed into him ; he is 
lovely to look upon. Henry wants to go with him yet does 
not want to leave Molly; and Molly knows something has 
happened, and feels that Henry is in danger. 


I have told a little of the story because I don’t think otherwise 
I could have given any idea of the book. It is written with 
great beauty and simplicity : 

“ Henry stood stricken with shyness . . . He was dazzled with 
so much beauty, so much informal grace. He did not know how to 
respond . . . He began ignobly to feel in his pocket, and at the 
same time took a step forward as he saw that in the brown cup filled 
with sea-water lay his penknife ; but when he tried to take it out 
the boy frowned. Rising eut of the water, he shuffled forward so 
that he knelt upon the sand. Then he thrust the cup and its contents 
into Henry’s palm. ‘Their fingers met. Never was anything living 
so cold as the boy’s hand. There was the sting of frost in his touch... 

* For you,’ the boy was saying in his slightly hoarse voice, in his 
slightly unreal English...‘ For you... Because you gave 
help to my dog ’.” 


It is an imaginative world in which I feel very much at 
home, so that with some reluctance I abandon it for one of 
everyday life. Yet Spring Always Comes is an attractive novel. 
It is a chronicle of the Russell family—father, mother, son, 
and three daughters—all most Hikeable people. Charles 
Russell, the father, has been a poet, and when the tale opens 





is a country parson. James is still at Oxford, Margate; 
interested in social work, Cecily in teaching, Jasmine jg ju 
ning to write. They are created with sympathy and humo, 
The death of Charles leaves the family badly off ; the gin, 
jobs, James goes into business. The great charm of the w 
lies in its portraits, and perhaps the happiest of these is that 
Arthur Harman, a wealthy middle-aged author, whose sec 7 
Jasmine becomes. Arthur is very intelligent, rather prim anj 
rather aloof. He and Jasmine work together on a life of Char 
and their relations, which never become sentimental, n 
treated with great delicacy. Delicacy, indeed, is a feature 
the novel; Miss Cambridge is a realist of Jane Austen’s School 
She writes with restraint and good taste, and she Writes ¢ 
people whom in actual life one would wish to knoy, 
book rings true, yet from start to finish it leaves one With, 
respect for humanity. Gradually the members of the Rused 
family become separated. Each has his or her own story 
though they continue to meet, and there is nothing fragment 
in the effect of the tale. The method of Miss Cambridge j 
selective : she does not bring all the stories to a concluin 
James is left on the brink of a new career, Margaret is settle 
Jasmine also perhaps, for Cecily I picture ultimately a unig 
with the admirable Mr. Nilson, in whose two little girls she jgy 
interested. The novel at any rate is an unusally pleasant oy, 
well observed, well written, intelligent, and reflecting evn. 
where a spirit of kindness and sympathy. : 

A World I Never Made pleased me less. It is a study ¢ 
the. “‘ back-blocks of Chicago ”’—sordid, depressing, wit 
nothing in the writing to relieve the ugliness of the gene 
impression. That the people Mr. Farrell has created are ty 
I do not doubt, for they are my own people, and, though may 
years of slum life in Chicago have had an unfortunate effi 
upon them, they still remain essentially Irish. But-they x 
like children who have lost their innocence. The O’Flahery 
and O’Neills hover on the brink of the underworld; o 
can see them becoming criminals and gangsters as easily a 
one can see them struggling for respectability. In Dany 
O’Neill, we are told, Mr. Farrell has drawn a portrait of himse 
but Danny is only seven, and is very like other little boys d 
seven ; his brother Bill, four years older, is already distinctly: 
“tough.” The book gives a picture of the O’Neills and thy 
O’Flahertys in the year 1911; in the ordinary sense there 
‘no story whatever, and we leave Danny precisely as we foul 
him. Yet some tie of blood holds these people together. They 
may quarrel, and get drunk, and use foul language, and te 
immoral, but they help one another, they want the children 
do well; in different conditions they might themselves hr 
been different. It is not a novel I enjoyed reading ; one nevet 
escapes for a moment from the life of mean streets, the dirt al 
the squalor, the poverty and the noise. And all this is described 
photographically, with the accuracy of the camera, that picks 
out every detail; the personal note, which might have tran 
formed it, have shown it in relation to something finer, i 
lacking. Yet if fiction is to be an art I think it must & 
more than mere realistic reporting, must be a source d 
inspiration, emotion, vision. All indeed depends on tk 
mind of the artist. Nobody, I dare say, found beauty i 
the monotonous dripping of rain till Verlaine wrote his poe 
about it; nobody found beauty in fogs until Whistler painted 
them. 

The White Llama is a collection of stories about Peru. Tht 
characters are Indians and Spaniards, the tales very short, and 
distinctly violent both in incident and colour. But they a 
effective in their way, and the translation is good. They refiet 
a life which it is difficult for me to understand and impossibk 
to find sympathetic—crude, cruel, sensual, superstitious. It 
the only story that made any appeal to me, “ Yacu-Mama, 
a boa-constrictor sacrifices its life to save a small boy from4 
tiger. I am afraid it is not a true story, though I may be wrath 
and at least a snake seems more likely to perform such #@ 
action than any of the humans in Mr. Calderon’s pages. # 
eight wood engravings by Clifford Webb add, I think, lt 
to the value of the book. But then, my period of Englt 
illustration is the ‘‘ sixties,’ and a highly conventionalised 
and artificial style such as Mr. Webb’s bores me. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT ) 


Has M. Daladier saved the franc? It is early to reply 
with an unequivocal yes, but at least one may say that for 
the present he is doing very well. Not merely has his bold 
manoeuvre stopped the rot; it has provoked such a flood 
of franc buying as has not been witnessed before for many 
years. One can only guess at the amount of franc purchases 
which have strained the exchange organisation of London 
and other centres during the past week, but I should be 
surprised if it has been less than the equivalent of 
£120,000,000. Nobody would suggest that this represents 
entirely or even mainly the repatriation of money on the part 
of French capitalists. By far the biggest element in the 
world-wide scramble for francs up to the present has been 
the rush to cover by the “ bears.” Most of these speculators 
were running very nice profits and I am not surprised that 
when M. Daladier presented them with an extra 10 francs 
in the two days before “stabilisation” they decided to 
cash in. 

As for genuine repatriation of French money, there is so 
far very little evidence of the transfer of large sums from 
London or other centres although this kind of money 
movement is difficult to trace. I feel, however, that the 
French capitalist who has been holding funds abroad over a 
longish period is not likely to make up his mind to take them 
home again in any great hurry. After all, M. Daladier’s 
political position cannot yet be regarded as fully assured and 
we shall have to wait many weeks for better news of French 
trade. In all the circumstances, it is a pretty safe guess that 
the reflow of money to France will prove to be a gradual 
process. 

* * * * 
LONDON MARKET ADJUSTMENTS 


While everybody will agree that a return of “ bad ” money 
to France is a welcome development and one which should 
ultimately benefit this country if it revitalises French trade, 
it will be all the better, from the point of view of easy adjust- 
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ment, if the money leaves London in a steady stream 
than a sudden rush. The two markets most directly a 
cerned, the gilt-edged and Kaffir sections, have negotis 
the first phase remarkably well. French sales of ™ 
have been comfortably absorbed by London and the Cy. 
and gilt-edged, after wilting at first, have already recgyens 
their poise. Provided the repatriation process contin 
to be gradual, I cannot see any need for worry in the Lona 
stock markets. 

Nor do I expect any disturbance in Lombard Stree, 
Here and there the reshuffling of bank balances may og, 
bill-brokers to scurry round for accommodation but thes 
should beno real stringency. As sterling is sold in the fogs; 
exchange market, it now passes into the control of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account which liberates gold yhig 
is sent to France for conversion into francs. But the Exchans! 
Account then uses its sterling balances to buy Treasury Bi 
the effect being that the banks find their bill holdings redyy 
and their cash holdings enlarged. What is the implication) 
That the banks may easily be induced, other things bey 
equal, to use their additional cash in buying longer day 
investments, in other words, to enter the gilt-edged matty, 
Under our present arrangements, therefore, the withd 
of French money, so far from depressing gilt-edged Stod, 
may actually set in motion a train of events making for high 
prices. 


GOH 


* * x x 
RAIL PREFERENCE PROSPECTS 


I wish I could see more evidence of recovery on the hong 
industrial front. These provincial clearings and railwy 
traffics are disconcerting. On the railways passenger receipy 
are holding up reasonably well, but the goods and coal x 
tions have fallen away badly in the past few weeks. Havig 
taken a sombre view of home railway ordinary stocks, I regu 
the setback in quotations as a belated adjustment to a reason 
able basis of yield, but the decline in the preference stocks 
disappointing. - Here is the story of the recent fall, toget: 
with the current yields : 

Highest . 

Current Price this Yield 

Price. Year 49 

M.S. 4 per cent. First Pref. .. a A ec: See : 

M.S. 4 per cent. 1923 Pref. Es. FO Fae 

N.E.R. 4 per cent. First Pref. «, SOR .<--.68 Scum 
Prices such as these, even making full allowance for th 
unfavourable traffic trend, seem to me to reflect undue pew 
mism. Recent traffics have been affected, it is well to remem 

ber, by a sharp decline in the carriage of livestock, induaif 
by drought, and by the poor domestic demand for coal i 
consequence of abnormally mild weather. Thus, the or 
traction one would expect from trade recession has bea 
exaggerated by special factors. Faced by higher expenditur, 
the railways will find it difficult to maintain their net revents 
this year at the 1937 level, but there should be a fairly com 
fortable margin of cover for preference dividends. Holdetj 
of railway preferences should not be frightened out at today# 


prices. 
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* * * * 
BRITISH OXYGEN YIELD 

The British Oxygen profits are good, but holders of 
ordinary shares who bought at high prices will legitimat 
ask: Are they good enough? Having emphasised the meni 
of these shares—in a much happier market environmeti- 
over a year ago, I must confess to mild disappointment t 
the 1937 profits, excellent as they are, were not larger. 
net total, after depreciation, has reached a new high recon 
£708,675, against £600,279 in 1936.. The board has tucitl 
away £150,000 to general reserve and reserve for income 
has raised the ordinary dividend to 17 per cent., and ld 
£115,212 out of the group’s profits for the year in the van 
subsidiaries. That is good going, but again, in relation 04 
share which at £33 yields only 4} per cent., is it good enough: 

Two relevant points emerge from the accounts. * First, 
year’s expansion of profits, after allowing for N.D.C, # 
roughly 23 per cent., against a rise of 33 per cent. m 10% 
Thus, the rate of profit expansion slowed down. Second 
the balance-sheet shows quite clearly that the growth of fit 

(Continued on page 892.) 
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UPPER RECENT ST. 


LONDON, W.1 


AMERICAN AND 
ee ADIAN SHOES 


AAA TO EE WIDTHS 


Also Agents for 


Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes 


for men and women 


CHARLES H. BABER LTD. 


ya 





Ma aeecatae eee ates ae wesc ee tweeter cewene errs ee are 


A Poor Woman 


having received hospital treatment for CANCER in 
urgent need of complete rest at convalescent home 
costing £2 10s. 0d. per week. PLEASE HELP to make 
this possible. Old jewellery and trinkets er be 
gratefully received. (Case 115/38) 


There are also very many other sad cases for which 
funds are urgently required to enable us to provide 
weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to hospitals, 
medical requisites, nursing services, bed linen, etc. Do 
please be one of their good friends and send something. 


Details of this and other 
be sent on request to the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR CANCER RELIEF 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
estes*asactec*actoc*estes*a*adtasestec"ad*astedacestes"as*antatastestase 


cases will 
Secretary, 


eter tetera tte 











Have you responded yet to the 


Lord Bishop of Bristol’s Appeal, 


broadcast last Sunday on behalf of 


The Homes for 
Working Boys in London ? 


Over 22,000 boys — been given a start since the Homes 
were founded 68 years ago. 300 boys eaten een the critical ages 
of 14 and 18), “handicapped by family difficulties, are maintained 
Mm our 6 Hom . They attend educational, technical and physical 
training classes to fit themselves for self-maintenance 


in life 


£3,000 is required for the preservation of our buildings 

if the work, which depends on voluntary financial 
support, is to be continued. 

Contributi io 


Ash- Me ody, 
12 Bucki 


d by Captain R. G. 


will be gratefuily acknowledge 
Boys in London, 


Secretary, Homes for Working 
1 Street, London, W.C.2. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
M:P. 











The Rt 


i SIR THOMAS INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., 
_—— 














writing 
on shoes 
says: 


“Perfect health depends 
quite considerably on 
perfect foot comfort. 


‘“* The damage done by badly fitted shoes was brought 
home to me by numberless cases of foot deformation. 


‘**Such things are disgraceful in an intelligent com- 
munity, and a bar to the physical progress of the 
race. The mind and the body alike are strongly 
influenced by comfort or discomfort — especially 
where one’s feet are concerned. 


‘If I can persuade the whole world to wear the shoes 
I have personally designed for perfect foot comfort, 
I shall feel it is one of the best services I have ever 
rendered humanity.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women are 
obtainable from fitting agents in most large towns. 


Ne. 753. A buckle 
shoe in black and 
brown kid, and in 
black suede. 


No. 760. An 
afternoon shoe in 
black, blue, and 


brown suede. 


Write for Interesting Booklet 


which tells the story of how Sir Herbert found the 
ideal shoe. 


NORVIC SHOE Co. Ltd. 
Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


Sir Herbert Barker 
hoes Sor women 


For men | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 





‘THE annual general meeting of Ideal Building and Land Development 
Company, Limited, was held on May roth in London. 

Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., the chairman of the company, said 
that the net, result of the operations of the group for the past year 
was a profit of £137,704 or an increase of £56,403 on the previous 
year. 
houses having been built and sold, and while sales for the first 
eleven weeks had been much lower, the Easter period had showed 
a remarkable improvement which had been continued throughout 
the year, high sale figures having been recorded right up to the end 
of October. He would also point out that the figure of profit had 
been arrived at after providing £10,084 for depreciation and reserving 
£40,000 in the subsidiary companies accounts, and also in spite 
of various increases in the price of materials and in the rate of wages. 

After deducting the full year’s preference dividend and making 
certain transfers to preference dividend reserve and general reserve, 
the board proposed to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
5 per cent. 

Operations were still being carried out on thirty-four estates in 
and around London, but they had now gone farther afield; they 
now had extensive operations at Birmingham and Southampton, 
and inquiries were on foot in various other provincial districts which 
might afford favourable openings. As to the current year’s work, 
sales for the first four months had been exceptionally good, showing 
a substantial increase over the corresponding figure. 

During the year the company had branched out into two phases 
of business—contracting for public works and the handling of 
rented estates. The increased borrowing powers asked for would 
enable the board materially to expand the latter class of business. 
The board had every reason to hope that the contracting department 
would prove to be profitable. In consideration of the preference 
shareholders agreeing to the increase of the borrowing powers and 
to the investment of their reserve fund in ground rents, it was 
proposed that they should have in any year in which the ordinary 
shareholders got a dividend of 5 per cent., an increase on one-half 
per cent. in their dividends, and the benefits which would accrue 
to the ordinary shareholder as a result of the alterations the board 
thought would be considerable. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at a 
series of meetings which followed, the borrowing powers of the 
board were increased by £500,000 and certain alterations to the 
Articles of Association were unanimously approved, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman, directors and staff. 





LICENSES AND GENERAL 
COMPANY 


TWO LAND MARKS PASSED 


INSURANCE 


Tue forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of The Licenses and 
General Insurance Company, Limited, was held on May r1th at the 
company’s offices, 24-28, Moorgate, London, E.C. 

The Hon. Reginald Parker, who presided, said that it had been a 
12 month of conflicting emotions, but personally he could not think 
that the outlook generally need really be clothed with too many 
misgivings. 

In respect of the Licenses and General Insurance Company, 
Limited, there were two milestones to be noted. The total income 
had passed the £600,000 mark, an increase of £39,597, and the total 
of the assets for the first time also in the company’s history exceeded 
£800,000—an expansion of £49,290. Those two items were 
significant. They spoke of confidence, and he submitted from 
these facts that they could look forward with every confidence to 
a useful and important future. 

In the Life department the second year’s experience still further 
justified the original venture. The growth was consistent and 
the first few months of 1938 continued the upward trend. 

In the Fire department there had been a recession in income and 
a higher claims ratio, and the whole matter would receive the particular 
attention of the management. The Personal Accident account 


revealed a smali profit to replace the slight adverse balance of last 


year. Inthe En ployer’s Liability account a heavier call for unexpired 
reserves reduced the amount available for profit, but taking reserves 
into considezation the account was more favourable even than last 
year’s figures. 

In the Motor Section, premiums had improved, bringing the 
total income to £209,472, and there remained a profit of £6,462 
to transfer to profit and loss. The position of Motor Insurance 
continued, however, to be a subject for thought, and somehow 
he did not think that insurance was getting quite a fair chance at 
the moment. 

In the Marine account the interest earned of £2,149 remained in 
the fund, which was increased in all by the year’s operations to 
£36,206. As to the General account, the premium income had 
gone forward in 1937 by almost £10,000. The transfer to profit 
and loss was on a level with last year, after leaving £4,000 in the 
account. 

The report and accounts with the final dividend of 14 per cent., 
making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, were unanimously adonted., 


The profit had arisen partly through increased trading, more . 





a 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 890.) 


assets, plus the expanding turnover of the business, hy 
begun to put a strain on the working capital. Cah ‘ 
fallen on the one hand and there is a bank overdraft of £ 

on the other. It is obvious, therefore, that before ye 

the company will need to raise fresh capital. Now, MY rey 
tion to both these points is that for the present British Oyu, 
shares, despite their recent fall, are not well set for a qui 
recovery, and I do not recommend them as a short-er 
speculation. But I have not altered my opinion that they ap 
a good long-term holding. This is a progressive o9 

supplying a broadening demand. Temporarily the rate ¢f 
expansion may be slowed down through general industri 
recession, but ultimately shareholders should do Very well 

* x *x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


I would still prefer not to attempt to put a date to America 
business recovery, but that there will be a recovery at som 
time or other all but the grimmest prophets of doom my 
surely agree. So here is a share for the folk who do not nig, 
taking a chance and biding their time in the hope of Making 
a reasonable capital profit. Name: American Radiator ay 
Standard Corporation common. Price : 12 dollars and deg 
in on the London market as well as on Wall Street, Ly 
year American Radiator earned 68 cents per share 9} js 
common and paid 60 cents per share in dividend, so tha: th 
yield is § per cent. before allowing for the 10 per cent, Nop 
Residents’ tax deducted at the source. This, I think, is nn 
a bad jumping-off ground provided one can be reasonably 
hopeful of jumping in the right direction. 

I like this share, as a speculation, because the America 
building industry is almost sure to be one of the first sections 
of American trade to go ahead whenever the tide tum, 
There is no doubting that there is an acute shortage of hous: 
in the U.S.A., a conservative estimate putting the deficiency 
at 2,000,000 dwellings to restore the 1930 living standard 
So far, the long-awaited housing boom has _ not arrived 
mainly owing to high labour costs and financing difficulties 
but the Washingion Administration has now set its hand t 
the task—and the pump-handle—in determined style. Alt- 
gether, I feel that the dice are now heavily loaded in favour of: 
building revival either late this year or in 1940, and whenever 
it comes American Radiator cannot fail to benefit as a larg 
supplier of heating, air-conditioning and plumbing equipment 

Custos, 



























FINANCIAL NOTES 


SPILLERS’ PLANS FOR EXPANSION 
IMPORTANT plans for extending the Company’s flour milk 
and silo capacity were reviewed at the annual meeting of 
Spillers by the chairman, Sir Malcolm A. Robertson. He 
said that wheat had now been taken into the silos of the new 
mill at Newcastle and that it was hoped that a start would be 
made with flour production by the end of this month. Further 
extensions were being made in the silo capacity in Londo 
and it was anticipated that the work would be finished i 
about 12 months’ time. In Birkenhead the Beaufort Roal 
mill had been remodelled and the silos extended. During 
the last few years, he said, new mills had been built at Cardiff, 
Avonmouth and Newcastle, while extensive remodelling had 
taken place in Birkenhead and considerable extension to the sil 
facilities in London. Sir Malcolm also stated that the ‘record 
figure had last year again been exceeded in animal food deliveries. 
* x * * 
NorTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE ~ 
The chairmen of two leading Scottish insurance companits 
last week devoted considerable space in their speeches to the 
decision of insurance companies not to grant “ war risks 
insurance on property in this country. Viscount Wakefield 
of Hythe explained to the shareholders of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company that this was not 4 ne# 
decision because these risks had not in the past been under 
written in the general form of policy and that it would be highly 
dangerous and inequitable if the prudently built up funds 0! 
the insurance companies were to be exposed to the enormos 
damage which might be caused by mass attacks by hostil 
aircraft. Lord Wakefield also expressed the view that thet 
was little ground for fears of a trade recession when reatiit 
ment demand slackens, because as he believes, better n0 
trading conditions will have arisen by that time. 
(Continued on page 895. 
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NT fy coMPaNY MEETING 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


iness, hap 


h 
of fain ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
= Very iesinniistaintaaeslinscatentasiipnitsit 


Y) 
shOmf MR. LIONEL N. de ROTHSCHILD’S SPEECH 
for a gui sceritcinatidonns 


Short-ty annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
at they ap rary was held on May 11th at the Head Office, Bartholomew 
= COMpany il jane, London, B.C . 
he rate gf yj, Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E., the Chairman, said that 
industry ‘had been a substantial increase in the new Life business 
Very wel, MM transacted during the year; the net total of £3,836,336 was nearly 
yarter of a million in excess of the highest figure reached in any 
wevious year. The demand for all the normal types of policy 
iad been steady, and it was gratifying that the “ Alliance ” Family 
America fh Protection Policy continued to be popular, The premium income 
Ericay ‘uring the year had increased to £1,460,737, and the Life and 
Y at somlll sonuity Funds now exceeded £22,000,000. 
OOM mys Their quinquennial investigation would be made at December 31st 
) NOt ming next and, although their mortality experience during the past year 
of maki had been less favourable than in the previous year, the net rate of 
interest obtainable might fall and the market values of securities 
d had been reduced, he was of opinion that the results of that 
and ded investigation would be quite satisfactory. 


i Las Owing to restrictions on their operations imposed by Governments 
IE 01 Ih wtside their own country, and to fluctuations in exchange, the 
O tha’ the income they derived from the Foreign field tended to diminish, 
“nt, Non-fM but activity in the Home field had more than counter-balanced that 
Joss, and their’ income in both the Fire and Accident departments 
showed a substantial increase over 1936. The Fire business had 
~asonably been even more profitable than usual and the surplus was the largest 


: since 1928, 
America THIRD-PARTY AWARDS 








t Sections In the Accident department there had been a_ considerable 
le tums, expansion, especially in Home business, and the increase in premium 
of houses M income exceeded £122,000. Sometimes surprising results of 
eficiency (@ Iegislation occurred. A recent example was the decision of the 


standard Courts that the legal personal representative of a person killed as 
we the result of a tortious act by another could recover damages for the 
_ attived MH shortening of the deceased’s life. One thing was certain, and that 
ficulties, was that the awards of damages to injured third-parties were 
hand to continually rising. ; 

Alto. The ratio of profit on the Motor Vehicle Account in 1937 was 
vour ofa oly about 2 per cent. of the premium income. That was not 
unexpected for, while the number of road accidents had not 









ene diminished and the cost of claims continued to rise, the rate of 
5 a lang premium which the motorist had to pay had not been increased. 
lipment @ Unless the number of road accidents in relation to the number of 


vehicles on the roads could be substantially reduced, the cost of 
insurance protection must rise. 


The results of the Workmen’s Compensation business had been 

very satisfactory, and they had had an increase in the Fidelity 

,, @ Guarantee Account. The Marine premium income for the year 

ur mili # was some £68,000 higher, due to trade activity at home and abroad, 

ting of @ which had had a favourable influence on the income derived from 

mn. Hef™ insurances on cargo. The premiums on hull business had been 

the new favourably affected by the increase in the value of ships and the 

ould be pplication of the new Joint Hull Understanding. The position 

Further with regard to cargo rates did not look so favourable ; the tendency 
London 5 still to reduce rates. 


shed in 
t Road 
During The profit and loss account contained a new item, National 
Cardif, | Defence Contribution, £40,000. They felt that the extension of 
ng hai the contribution to the interest on their reserves was an unfair 
the sib discrimination between insurance companies and other trading 
coca concerns, and they were pressing that that injustice should be 
bie: removed. The income tax at £93,536 was about £18,000 more than 
lveri’s. in the previous year, and they had written £40,323 off the value of 
their buildings as against £27,257 in the previous year. Owing to 
those heavier charges the available balance on profit and loss account 
was about £38,000 less than last year. They had transferred 


JSTOS, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION 


panics fe - : : : 
: the 400,000, as against £150,000, to reserve, and £50,000 to the Pension 
risks” Fund, and increased their carry-forward by some £12,000. But 


Fell for the National Defence Contribution, their available surplus would 
kefi have been even larger than last year, and the results of the year 
British could not be regarded as other than entirely satisfactory. 


a new Owing to the various shocks to confidence experienced during 
under- 1937, there had been a general fall in the prices of Stock Exchange 
highly securities, and as a consequence the margin between the market 
nds of # Values and the book values of the company’s holdings had been 
rmous  teduced. That margin, however, was still considerable. Unfor- 
rostie @ “Mately, notwithstanding the depreciation in the values of 
there @ M@Vestments, there had not been any increase in the supply of sound 
arm euaam-deted fixed-interest securities on a basis to give a satisfactory 
orma rn - The difficulty in maintaining a good average net rate on 
, . “If vestments had certainly not been diminished by the increase 
i the standard rate of income tax from 5s. to §s. 6d. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE CALEDONIAN INSURANCE CO. 
FRESH LIFE RECORD 
DIVIDEND OF FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER SHARE 


THE one hundred and thirty-third annual general meeting of the 

Caledonian Insurance Company was held within the company’s 

office, Edinburgh, on May 5th, 1938. The Chairman, Mr. A. Wallace 

Cowan, J.P., in moving the adoption of the Report, said: The 

annual report and accounts for the year 1937 have been before you 

for some time. I presume, therefore, that I may take them as read. 
LirE DEPARTMENT 

The net new life assurances granted during 1937 amounted to 
£2,166,349, the premiums thereon being £78,174, including £25,156 
by single payments. The net new sums assured constitute a fresh 
record and compare with £2,039,320 for 1936, which was itself a 
record. 

The death claims for the year 1937 were £228,895 as compared 
with £236,764 in the previous year. Surrenders amounted to 
£94,147 as compared with £65,151 in 1936, but this increase is 
more than accounted for by certain large deferred annuities having 
been surrendered for cash on attainment of the ages at which the 
annuities would have commenced. 

The expenses for the year 1937, excluding those applicable to 
annuities, showed a ratio of 16.7 per cent. as compared with 15.8 per 
cent. in 1936, but the 1937 expenses include special items in connexion 
with the triennial valuation as at December 31st, 1936. 

The average rate of interest on the combined life assurance and 
annuity fund (excluding reversions purchased) was £3 I9s. per 
cent. after deduction of income tax, as compared with £4 os. 4d. per 
cent. for the previous year, the reduction being partly accounted 
for by the increase in the rate of income tax from 4s. 9d. to §s. per £. 

The valuation of our Stock Exchange securities as at December 31st 
last, despite the heavy general fall in the value of such securities 
during the latter part of the year, still shows an appreciation over 
the values at which the securities stand in the life balance-sheet. 
In accordance with our usual practice, in arriving at the market value 
in the case of all securities quoted in currencies other than sterling, 
the rates of exchange on London as at December 31st last have 
been used. 

The directors have resolved that the same rates of interim bonus 
be paid in the case of policies becoming claims during the year 
1938 as were paid in the previous year, namely £2 2s. per cent. on 
whole life assurances and £2 per cent. on endowment assurances and 
double endowments. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT 

As shown in the report, the premium income for the year 1937 
was £697,490 compared with £714,938 in the previous year, and the 
profit was £65,472 compared with £70,289. The fire fund on 
December 3Ist, 1937, amounted to I12 per cent. of the premium 
income for the year. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

The combined account shows that the total premium income 
for 1937 was £514,201 compared with £521,323 for the previous 
year, and that the profit was £10,963 compared with £16,415 
for the year 1936. The total accident fund on December 3Ist, 1937, 
amounted to 80 per cent. of the premium income for the year. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 

The premium income for 1937 was £96,985 as compared with 
£86,208 for 1936. The first year’s claims in 1937 were £28,182, 
being 29 per cent. of the premium income. 

After a transfer of £10,000 to the profit and loss account, the 
marine fund at December 31st last amounted to £173,293, repre- 
senting 179 per cent. of the premium income for the year. 

The general reserve fund, which is additional to the departmental 
funds previously mentioned, has been increased as at December 31st 
last to £600,000 by a transfer of £25,000 from the trading profits 
of the year. 

The balance of the staff pension fund as at December 3Ist Jast, 
after crediting interest received and charging pensions paid during 
the year, was £122,032. This amount appears in the general balance- 
sheet as a loan from the trustees of the staff pension fund, to whom, 
in security, specific Stock Exchange investments have been transferred. 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 

The balance at credit of profit and loss account at December 3 Ist, 
1937, including the sum brought forward from the previous year, 
amounted to £278,140. Out of this sum, the directors recommend 
that £17,500 be carried to the staff pension fund as at January Ist, 
1938, and that a dividend be declared at the rate of 15s. per share, 
subject to deduction of income tax, to be paid by equal half-yearly 
instalments on May 16th and November 11th next. 

The dividend now recommended will cost £85,734, after deduction 
of income tax, and, together with the allocation of £17,500, will 
absorb £103,234, leaving a balance of £174,906 to be carried forward, 
as against £168,157 brought in from the previous year. 

The net cost of the dividend which I have just mentioned, namely 
£85,734, differs from the figure stated in the annual report, namely 
£88,641, owing to the increase made in the standard rate of income 
tax since the issue of the report. 

I am pleased to state that our provision for British income tax is 
sufficient to cover our liability at the increased rate of tax. 

From the directors’ certificate appended to the general balance- 
sheet you will observe that the Stock Exchange securities stand in 
the aggregate at less than the value at middle market prices at Decem- 
ber 3Ist, 1937. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


Sehcluhendseana eles 
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COMPANY MEETING 


.NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


GOOD RESULTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 











VISCOUNT WAKEFIELD’S REVIEW 


THE 128th annual general meeting of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday, May 5th, in Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Wakefield of Hythe, G.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., LL.D. (the cha rman), said that on the Life side of their 
operations they again | aja very satisfactory year, and for the third 
year in succession the total new sums assured exceeded 54 millions. 
This indicated a steady consistency in the flow of business, the 

- average for those three years being £5,587,109, while for last year 

the actual figure was £5,619,779. On the Annuity side, too, the 
flow of business had been most consistent, the total purchase prices 
received during the year being £645,050, against £658,872 in the 
previous year. 

In the Fire Department the premium income had increased by 
the substantial amount of £159,000, and exceeded £3,500,000. 
The steady expansion since 1932 had continued to an even greater 
extent in the past year, both home and foreign business participating 
in the advance. The surplus on Fire business for the year, after 
providing £63,000 as reserve for unexpired risks in respect of the 
increased premium income, amounted to £356,938, which was only 
slightly less than the 1936 total, and represented 10 per cent. of the 
premium income. They considered that this result was very satis- 
factory. They had transferred a further £1,000,000 from profit 
and loss account to the additional reserve in the Fire Insurance 
Fund, making that reserve up to £3,000,000. Figures of their home 
and general foreign business were both rather better than in the 
previous year, as regarded loss and expense ratios and contributions 
to underwriting surplus. 

The accident business was conducted through the Railway 
Passengers Assurance Company, whose shares were owned entirely 
by this company. The results had again been most satisfactory, 
both as regarded premium income and _ underwriting profit. 
Premiums amounted to £1,346,456, the highest total in the history 
of that company, and an increase of £91,598 over those for the 
preceding year. After making full provision for outstanding claims 
and reserve in respect of unexpired risks, the underwriting profit 
was £143,055. 

The premium income of the marine department (Ocean Marine 
Insurance Company) for the year amounted to £297,933, an increase 
of more than £61,000 over the income of the previous year. 

Once again the “ Fine Art and General ” had produced very good 
results. The premium income had increased by over £13,000, 
which was only slightly less than the increase shown in the previous 
year, and the underwriting profit amounted to £54,344. 

With regard to the profit and loss account, starting with an aggre- 
gate balance brought forward of £7,091,490, they carried forward, 
subject to dividends for 1937, £6,520,979 after making not only their 
customary allocations but also after providing for the transfer of 
£1,000,000 to Fire Fund Additional Reserve and a grant of £15,000 
to the Widows’ Pension Fund. 

In times that continued to be very difficult they had been able 
once again to maintain evenly good results in all the main depart- 
ments of the business. It was proposed to pay the same dividend 
as last year, namely, 6s. 3d. per share, less income-tax, payable 
one-half on May 16th and the other one-half on November 11th, 
This dividend, together with the Preference dividend, would require 
approximately £555,672, in comparison with a combined total of 
net interest shown in the accounts of £579,596. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


Estab. 1856. 
27 MEDWAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


THE CONVALESCENT & HOLIDAY FUND 
FOR THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY 


HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly 
ask for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a 
very low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY 

CLERGYMEN and to those in provincial towns suffering from over- 
work and weakened health, to enable them ‘to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for 6, 8, or 10 years— 
sometimes even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday from 


his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be 
marked “ Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the 
Clergy, their Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters in all parts 


of the Empire. At each fortnightly meeting of the Committee some 
Hundreds of Pounds are distributed in this way. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘* Westminster Bank Ltd.,” and made 
payable to CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 














COMPANY MEETINGS 








SPILLERS LIMITED 











A A ES StS §co 
ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT YEARS EVER Mr. Ha 


EXPERIENCED BY THE GRAIN TRADE jon ane 


THE Right Honourable Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, Chai 
Spillers Limited, presiding at the annual general Meeting of sang i 
company on Saturday at Cardiff, said that the reductiog. Wi« wd 
amount of investments was, for the most part, represented hr eee 
increase in cash balances. That was due to the fact that the B 
had thought it wise to realise some of the company’s inyegm- 
and to hold the proceeds in a more liquid form until the poly 
situation should appear to be more stable. Investment had towid 
resumed. The trading profit for the year had fallen by some {4 a 
which could be regarded as satisfactory in view of the diffi r 
ditions of the industry during the year. , 
It was. understood that the Government intended to 
Wheat Act, 1932, chiefly in an endeavour to define flour jn fe 
precise terms. 7 
The year 1937 had been one of the most difficult ever experions 
in the Grain Trade, owing to exceptionally violent price fluctys, 
and highly sensitive markets, due in large measure to the fact j 
there were no longer burdensome surpluses in the exporting couny) 
and that supply and demand were more evenly balanced than thx 
had been for some years. Particularly difficult conditions had 4, 
been experienced in the maize market, while in the barle: ma, 
some most erratic marketing took place in July and August, 
Wheat had now been taken into the silos at the company’s) 
mill at Newcastle, and it was hoped that a beginning inthe prod 
tion of flour would be made by the end of the month. In addi 
to flour, provision had been made there for the manu actup 
animal foods and dog biscuits, and the new mill, with its deep wate, 
road and rail facilities, was the most up-to-date mill in the couyy 
Other improvements included the further extension of the g 
accommodation at London, which it was hoped would be complet, 
in about 12 months’ time, the remodelling of the dog biscuit facto 
at Bermondsey, and the transfer of Vernon’s business from the ¢ 
premises to the Beaufort Road Mill, which had been enti 
remodelled. In the opinion of the Board, the company’s mills 
factories were second to none in the British Isles, and were capi 
of making products of the highest quality at the lowest possible 
The record figure had again been exceeded -in animal foi The cl 
deliveries, despite difficult trading conditions during the year. ThimA, Walla 
company’s advisory department continue to play a leading part ifMepewed 
the animal foods trade. A new high record had also been created ig ance chai 
the deliveries of dog foods. values of 
The saddest part of his task was to announce that Mr. Edge: 
Baker, deputy chairman, was due to retire in October under the ai” excess 
rule. His coming departure would be a very severe loss to all hy fil in se 
colleagues on the Board. for incor 





























The report and accounts were adopted. publishes 
at the hi 

GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
branch i 


THE eighty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Gresham Lif s 
Assurance Society, Limited, was held on May Sth, at the head offi Barringt 
of the Society, 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C to the. af 
The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the Chairman, in the course of hi that deat 
speech said: During the 12 months under review the Soceyglitle affe 
granted 7,916 life and endowment policies, assuring the sum djijthe Spa: 
£3,538,303, after deducting reassurances. ujusted 
The number of new policies and the net new life sums assured {el {767,39 
the first three years of the present quinquennium—namely, 2371 Spanish 
policies assuring £10,667,037—compare very favourably with tk the adju 
figures of 14,726 policies assuring £6,070,826, for the correspondiagi rutq 
years of the previous quinquennium. 
The net new premiums for the year, after deducting reassurance 
amounted to £173,599, including single premiums of £18,589. 
The total net premium income in the life assurance fund amountel 
to £1,164,664, an increase of £67,941 over the previous year’s figur. 
The total income of the Society from premiums, interest, dividend spoke \ 
and rents was £1,627,789. i 
The total assets amount to £10,430,134, as compared wil 
£10,661,326 at the end of 1936. This reduction is consequtt 
upon the adjustment in the rate of exchange at which the book valt 
of the Society’s Spanish assets has been converted into sterling 
In present circumstances it is desirable that the Spanish assets $ 
be represented in the Society’s accounts at a figure which ben 
a closer relation to their actual value in terms of sterling. Wheres 
this step has involved a reduction of £767,397 in the book value At s 
our assets, I need not remind you that the sterling value of land | 
Spanish liabilities has been reduced proportionately. , borrow 
But for this adjustment the life fund would have shown an incteat 
of £480,486. a _ 
The average net rate of interest earned on the Society's funds 2 Per ¢ 
was £4 3s. 8d. per cent. Thom: 
The usual valuation of assets has been made as at December 3@imtenti 
last, and I am glad to record that this again showed a value in ex that th 
of the book values appearing in the balance-sheet. ; i 
This completes my review of the work of the society during 4 ¥ 
in which the international situation has introduced many com 
tions affecting both the production of new business and the 
ment of our funds. It is, I think, a matter for congratulation 
are able today to present a report which confirms the continued 
gress of the society both in the home and foreign fields. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 892.) 





§coTtisH UNION AND NATIONAL SHARE SPLITTING 
Geo. Younger, the chairman of the Scottish 
and National Insurance Company, amplified the diffi- 
inherent in granting war risks insurance. He explained 
attempt to fix the rate of premium would involve 
‘mate of When wars would occur, how long they would 
W.., wd how great the damage would be. Even then the 
Be ciility of depreciation of property and of currency would 
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te» to be considered. Any premium which would give 
quate protection to the companies would appear exorbitant. 
iy, Younger also announced an important project for paying 
fa patt of the uncalled capital of the company out of profits 
of splitting the shares. The shares are at present of two 

“A” shares of £20 with £1 per share paid up and 
wp” shares of £10 with £3 I5s. per share paid up. It is 
posed to divide each “‘A” share into two “‘A” shares of 
fro with £1 paid up, and each *“B” share into two “B” 
es of £5 With £3 15s. paid up. The company’s Acts 
Pyrliament, as they stand, do not give the necessary powers, 
itis proposed to take action in that direction. 

* * x * 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Atthe end of this year the Alliance Assurance Company will 


Ist, wie its ‘quinquennial valuation of its life and annuity funds 
Pany’s ne yon which the bonus declaration will depend. At Wednes- 
iD Produ i's meeting Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild announced that 


jg was still of opinion that the results of the valuation will be 
quite satisfactory unless there is some major catastrophe 
Wwlving the whole country. This assurance, coming after a 
year in which mortality experience has been less favourable, 
fier an. increase in the income tax has further reduced the net 
yeld on the company’s investments, and after a sharp fall in 
he market values of Stock Exchange securities, must be highly 
utisfactory to policy-holders and shareholders. 
* * 
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Te Capable 

ssible cos! CALEDONIAN INSUPANCE COMPANY 

mal foi The chairman of the Caledonian Insurance Company, Mr. 


eat. ThA, Wallace Cowan, revealed a very strong position when he 
ag part i eriewed the company’s affairs last week. Like other insur- 


ace chairmen, he was able to announce that the Stock Exchange 
vaues of the company’s investments on December 3Ist were 
mn excess Of balance-sheet values notwithstanding the sharp 
fill in security prices during 1937. Moreover, the provision 
for income tax which the company had made in its accounts 
published before the Budget, will cover the taxation liability 


athe higher rate of income tax now in force. 
* * * x 
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GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANGE 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society has an important 
branch in Spain, and naturally the chairman, the Hon. W. B. L. 
Barrington, devoted a considerable part of his annual address 
to the affairs of that section. He was able to assure members 
that death claims from the Spanish branch had been surprisingly 
tlle affected by the hostilities. The rate of exchange at which 
the Spanish assets have been brought into account has been 
wjusted to present circumstances, involving a reduction of 
£767,397, but as he pointed out, the sterling value of the 
Spanish liabilities had been proportionately reduced. Without 
the adjustment of the Spanish assets, the society’s life fund 
would have shown an increase of £480,486. 
* * | * 
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589, LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
mounts The Hon. Reginald Parker, who presided at Wednesday’s 


meeting of the Licenses and General Insurance Company, 
poke with much optimism notwithstanding the change in 
industrial and political conditions. Mentioning that the total 


figure, 
ividend 








a iome had for the first time exceeded £600,000 and the total 
ok vel S'S £800,000, he claimed that the company was becoming 





meteasingly useful and could look forward with every confidence 


sterling. , 
a important future. 
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BUILDING COMPANY’S BORROWING POWERS 

At special meetings on Tuesday, the Ideal Building and 
Development Company took powers to increase its 
borrowing by a further £500,000 up to £700,000, giving the 
ence shareholders participating rights in an additional 
Pet cent. dividend as a make-weight for the concession. Sir 
‘homas Keens, the chairman, explained that it was with the 
Mention of letting some of the properties at weekly rentals 
that the additional capital was needed. The experience of 
on a small scale had proved very satisfactory, but the 
‘mpany had been unable to do it on any extensive scale owing 

Sir Thomas also indicated that the company 









increas 










0 <ack of cash, 

Started a policy of tendering for public works, and had been 

‘Keessful in securing contracts to the value of about £160,000. 
J.D 









R. B. W. assured his life with the 
“Qld Equitable” in 1862 for 
£2,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1937 the 
Society paid £10,882:18:0, or 
nearly 53 times the sum assured and 
over 115 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


r) 
Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17) Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... ‘ na hee re £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve sich ea ate > a £ 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Leiters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR 
SAVINGS SAFE 


A wealthy Victorian once said that the most 
difficult achievement in his life was the saving 
of the first hundred pounds. Had he lived 
in these days he might have regarded the 
keeping of his savings as the more difficult 
achievement. Scotland’s Oldest Insurance 
Company has safeguarded the savings of its 


Policy-Holders since 1805. 


Write for Leaflet “Whole Life Assurance with option 
to convert to Endowment Assurance,” the Policy for 
every man with responsibilities. 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 19, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


THE SPECTATOR 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD nN, 2 
ZENO ‘ 


iY 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 5 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to heed 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and sheds 
received not later than the first post on Tuesday, No envelopes mj h 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the ‘form wll 
ing below. The name of the winner will be published in oup wn 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny St Wi, 
wise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the USA 
be accepted.) * Cag 
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9 
BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 
SOUTH AMERICA || Fs 9% | 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 14 15 16 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 17 18 
‘AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON + LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER + CARDIFF - GLASGOW a 
19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 6 
ORDEALS a 
rh) 
you can help 
them face 30 31 32 
Over 65,000 lives have been saved — 
from shipwrecks round our shores 33 
in the last 114 years. 
Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. P ACROSS 6. rev. Makes a player hang 
It costs little more than one penny 1. Every philosopher is this— 7: ling with 7 Makes a tat: 
a year from each one of our though he doesn’t call it an 8 ng This -_ 
population. Anything you can afford expedient. _ ° TeV. — 1S & source 
to send will help these brave men in 10. A hpi - presi Soniee 9 Fo. a ae 
their perilous task. = oA, ell is—thoug e 11. “Torn from thal... 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
on Treasurer Secretary. 




















WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station. (Vic. 0283) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 
For a limited run only. 


BERNARD SHAW’S Comedy, YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 











Seats bookable, 8/6, 4/6 and 2/6. 








T is a great encouragement to those who are battling 

against consumption and healing its victims to 
realise that the death rate is steadily falling. Would 
you not like to feel that you were aiding in the battle 
and rendering first-aid to its casualties? Will you— 
by your gift, say £5, to the Treasurer, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W. 3? 





What does South Africa offer over retirement at home ? 


More peaceful conditions, less taxation and low 











living costs that mean a fuller life on a moder- 


COMPARE 
PROSPECTS 


from 


ate income. Healthy climate and wonderful 
sport. It's worth considering. Impartial advice 
1820 Memorial, Settlers’ 

S.1), 199, Piccadilly, 


Association, 


(Department London, W.1 








Trust Your Dentist : 


KOLYNOS cleans and brightens your teeth quickly and 
effectively. It is the economical tooth paste. Use only 
half-an-inch, preferably on a DRY brush. Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM ~— 





14. Give up. (unworthy meed 
15. Although it’s useless it’s Of knightly counsel, 
fruitful ! heroic deed). 


12. rev. “‘ Compound for ,, 
they are inclined to, 

By damning those they 
no mind to.” 

Tear tie (anag.), 


17. This evil-doer is more than 
a stupid fellow. 

18. 17 must come to this. 

19. This child’s not worth much. 

21. rev. “ The soul, uneasy, and 13. 


confin’d from home, 16. Is nothing placed on 
. .. and expatiates in a life to counter because it indi 
come.” pressure ? 
22. He makes a placé to live in. 20. “* Where is my child?’ 
23. This hood seems to say that an. . . answers * Where?’ 
it’s cold. 


21. Resorts to. 

rev. A dangerous thing to 
taken for in America. 
rev. This kind of story ist 
necessarily lengthy, 

rev. “‘ Evil comes to wu 
-..S and goes away 
inches.” 

rev. See 7. 


24. Shelf above back of altar. 
27. To get this metal takes 25: 
money. 
28. The chief seat ina theatre is 26. 
a controlling influence. 
30. rev. Indian kinds of cuckoo. 29. 
31. This inorganic substance be- 
longs mostly to me. 
33. A colour is a periodical pay- 32. 
ment deriving from having 
to deal out anew. 


DOWN 
1. Somehow change has come 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 2% 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 293 is G. C. Willis, 
Wodeland Avenue, Guildford. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS== 


Holidays demand accurate Maps and_ up-to-date 
Guides, as well as light reading for relief. They are 
also the breathing-space when there is time am 
energy to read the solid books which have to be put 
aside in the rush of working days. Come and loo 
round the shelves, or send a card asking for lists om 


any subject. 
| Messrs. J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD. 


===477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





——————— 


RATES 
Jhings line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Toe Se RCA PITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ie charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 
34% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 135 7% for 26 ; and 10% 
“3. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
x Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
m ‘insure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green, Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev 





, Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





eas « . 
LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 

W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 

Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 

Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 

column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 

R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May. 2437. 


UTO-INTOXICATION !—Rheumatism, COLI- 

JIS, Acidity and CONSTIPATION.—Enquire 

te PROFESSOR METCHNIKOFF’S Foop, New Research 
Company, 3 Normandy, Guildford, 


TECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DeETEC- 
mves, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 9058. 
ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
E Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? _ Then _ buy 
H “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
miversally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
L —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 























tient’s better, a smoke appeals, 
TOM LONG before and after meals. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


ADY, 52, widow, suffering from advanced elephan- 
tiasis, confined to one room for 12 years. PLEASE 
HELP us to alleviate the tragic sadness of her condition. 
Details given.—AprEAL S., Distressed Gentlefolk’s 
Aid Association, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
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the best suggestion is a 
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CRUISE 


Here, for example, are some dates: 


MAY 28 MONTROSE 
4 MONTCALM 


Ta PTT 
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a TS 
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pp 


Peril Te 


| 11 MONTROSE A 
‘ 18 MONTCALM 7 
EB Your choice, according to je 
y date, of these colourtul a 
= ports: y 
y Madeira Casablanca = 
a Gibraltar Algiers J 
fy Teneriffe Lisbon € 


Las Palmas 


The first and third sail 
from Liverpool, and call at 


Pitti 
ptt 


x Dublin, the second from A 
= Southampton, the fourth a 
/ from Tilbury. 7 
Z EACH CRUISE 5 
\ 13 days—from £13 | 


Pill tues 


then onward throughout 
the summer— every Saturday 
until October 8th. Five cruises 
go to Norway and the Baltic. 


And 


Piililiies 
SU 


” 
Prilllive 


For further particulars- Your Local Agent, or 


Canadian gy, 17 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2 (WHI 5100), 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
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CKWORTH SCHOOL, 
d nr. PONTEFRACT, Yorks. 


Applications are invited from Gentlewomen with the 
necessary training and xperience for the post of 
HOUSEKEEPER, which will be vacant in September. 
The post is a responsible one, normally includes the 
functions of School Hostess, and carries a good salary. 
Full details and Application Form may be obtained from 
the SecrETARY, Ackworth School, to whom application 
should be sent not later than May 27th. 


UBLIC SERVICE OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
AUSTRALIA. 


EAST SYDNEY (NEW SOUTH WALES) 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


LECTURER-IN-CHARGE : ART DEPARTMENT. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from British subjects 
for the position of LECTURER-IN-CHARGE, Art 
Y ent, East Sydney Technical College, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia (Educational Division). 
Salary £A786 p.a., which equals £628 16s. sterling at 
the Present rate of exchange (subject to deduction under 
New South Wales Superannuation Act, 1916). 

cations required are :— 
(a) Organising ability and experience. 
(b) > special knowledge of one particular Branch 
of Art. 
(c) A general knowledge of all Departments of 
Art ; and 
(d) the capacity to stimulate the students and the 
public in art matters. 
The appointee will be required to pass a medical 
examination, to serve a probationary period of twelve 
months and to be prepared to go to Sydney shortly after 


es 

salary will be paid from the date the selected applicant 

atrives in Sydney, and the actual travelling expenses of 

the selected applicant and his family to Sydney up toa 
umum amount of £A200 will be allowed. 

Six copies of applications and any supporting docu- 
ments should be lodged with the office of the Agent- 
General for New South Wales, Wellington House, 125 

trand, London, W.C. 2, by June 30th, 1938. 

here are no special forms of application, but further 
Patticulars of the work may be obtained from the 
AGENT-GENERAL. 








HE Post of HEAD-MISTRESS at the School of St. 
mifred, Llanfairfechan, North Wales, a girls’ 

> in the Midland Division of the Woodard Schools, 
a be VACANT at CHRISTMAS.—Particulars of 
Denpbointment can be obtained from the PRoyost OF 
STONE, Flex House, Hadnall, Shrog shire. 














HE- PRINCIPALSHIP OF ST. DAVID’S 
COL 


LLEGE, LAMPETER. 





The Council invite applications for the office of 
Principal which becomes vacant on September 3oth, 


1938. 

The Principal is required by the Charter of Incor- 
poration to be a Master of Arts of either Oxford or 
Cambridge and to be in Holy Orders. 

Salary £1,000 a year together with a house free of 
rent, rates and taxes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk 
to the College Council, St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
to whom applications, with 45 printed or typed copies 
of the letter of application and testimonials should be 
sent before May 31st, 1938. 

April 23rd, 1938. 








LECTURES 





RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall St., E.C.2. Four 
Lectures on THE BRONTE NOVELS will be 
delivered on Tuesday to Friday, May 17th to 2oth, by 
Prof. A. W. Reed, D.Lit., M.A., Gresham Professor of 
Rhetoric at 6p.m. Admission FREE. 
Dr. CHRISTIAN LANGE 
(Winner of Nobel Peace Prize). 
CHAIRMAN: SIR ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B. 
Monday, May 23rd, at 8 p.m 


V1LO: rm. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. tr. 
Admission Free. 





ERTTENS PEACE LECTURE. 
IMPERIALISM AND PEACE, 





ORaes. OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
\ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
By kind permission of the HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR INDIA 
A PUBLIC LECTURE 
will be delivered at INDIA House, ALDwycH, W.C,2, 


on 
“ CALLIGRAPHY AND ILLUMINATIONS OF 
KORAN MANUSCRIPTS,” 


by 
Dr. A. S. YAHAUDA 
ON THURSDAY, 19TH May, 1938, AT §.30 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE, without ticket. 


i aaa cmaae ITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on “LE THEATRE 
D’ALFRED DE MUSSET ” will be given by Prof. 
FERNAND GREGH (premier titulaire de la Claire 
Victor Hugo a la Sorbonne) at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C.2), on May 26th and 27th at 5.30p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. D. 
Saurat D.-és-L. (Professor of French Language and 
Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. Worstey, 
Academic Registrar. 








MEETINGS 


I ITERA TURE AND THE PEOPLE, large Conway 
4 _ Hall, Friday, May 20th, 7.45 p.m. Chairman: 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ.~> Among those who will either 
speak or take part in the discussion will be Richard 
hurch, L. A. G. Strong, Norman Collins, Rose Macau- 
lay, Goronwy Rees, Rex Warner, Susan Ertz, Olaf 
Stapledon, John Strachey, Richard Goodman, Daniel 
George, A. E. Coppard. Tickets 6d., from B. REID, 
Convener, Central ndon, L.B.C., c/o 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
ad (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 





HME TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W. 1. 


Training College, 
May. 5306-8. 





M* RIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD .LONDON, N.W. 6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. Teachers’ 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 

Certificate of University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from to-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 








‘\T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next Examina- 
tion for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July sth, 6th and 
7th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 
twelve.) Application should be made to the HIGH 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the regis- 
tration of Candidates is Monday, June 20th. No 
application will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents 
of intending Candidates are informed that there is a 
Boarding House in association with the School. 





HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 

by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 








assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros< 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R.P.—Why not get your boy settled in a school in 
A. North Devon? Wallingbrook, Chulmleigh, is 
situated in healthy country, nearest station 3 miles. Mod. 
fees. Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
_— AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 





of Headmasters’ Conference and 


Official Book rs q 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 








Schools, Careers, &c. ros. 6d. net.—DEANE & SONS, 
3r Museum Street, W.C. 1. 








PECTATOR 





THE Ro 





SCHOLARSHIPS 





[May 13, 1938 
ee ere earn —=—=—=— 
NURSING AND MEDICAL 


FAPPY DAYS in the Country, j 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An exaiaination for filling e e in charms 
\ vacancies on the Foundation will be held on Tues- ' L S t Home. Beautiful surroundin Distant Rest 
day, May 24th, 1938, and following days. Candidates sea. Excellent food. H. and c. most vom View 
for Senior scholarships must not be over the age of 17 on nursing, but medical instructions moat pe 

ces 


June rst. Candidates for Junior scholarships must not 

be over the age of 1§ on September 1st.—For further 
articulars apply od the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West 
‘ensington, W. 





__PHYSICAL TRAINING C (OLLEGES 


pee - ag’ ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss st son, D; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 

















this year 


nastics The course of training extends over 3 years 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, & Bucknall, the Service which main- 
egg &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus tains a high standard of excellence, 


SECRETARY. iti 
a combining the amenities of com- 
% fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 


dow or porthole. Spacious public 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
~ Prost pectus and reliable information forwarded free 





gf 



















of charge : 
®: The age of the pupil, district preferred rooms and | extensive promenade 
and rough idea of tees should be given. _ decks. Write for full particulars. 
hed <* wine ~ Ca — tek a | Reageorery Passenger Service from London to 
he a 4 CAPETOWN - PORT wig ot HH 
er a EAST LONDON AN 
PU BL AC AT IONS LOURENCO MARQUES Pa BEIRA. 
- — —————s First Class Onl 
VERY month ‘people read The I t End | 
He Siar Ful y articles and pictares of CAPETOWN 
East End life. S$ id and we | from £40 
will send you a ’s issue.—' he Rev. | 
Percy INESON, dent, East End Mission, DURBAN 
entral Hall tree omm rc al X02 d, 
Stepney, Fst.” St Commerci Road Book your passage by from £46 











AU THORS, TYPE W RITE oRS, 


YIRST- CL ASS Pr 


| lish 


ELLERMANE 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : 4venue 2424, 


&e. 
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_WANTED TO PURC HASE 


HIGHEST 
REVIEW 
Tem.3048) 





I ADY CASH WAITING.—I give the 
I PRICES OBTAINABLE for your 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.¢ 





~ 


HOLIDAYS eee. 


HOLIDAY at HARROGATE is not merely a 
f matter of resting from fatigue—it is a preparation 
for the days ahead. Amid lovely scenes Harrogate 
recharges you with lasting energy. Easy and quick 
to reg sac too 0 by Rail.—Guide free from C, H. WILSHERE, 
Inte yrmation Bureau, Harrogate. 


I 

















INL AND ¥ OR HOL ID. AYS. 11 Days for only £10. 
for free illustrate ed Handbook.—** F <4 
1 Bureau, 7 Victoria Street, L ondon, $.W. 











| 





FOR § SALE 


Blake’s 


raise water without 


Hydrams 





cost for power. 














Hydram 
ng pump 






Blake's 


elj-aci 











Blake's Frdrecs cost little to ee 
Tate | practically nothing to run 





Catalogue 61 Sent Free. 





ref It 





Water 


t 


oa LAKES HYDRAMS Fe 


| 
JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
Oakenshaw Works, Accrington. 





| 


Appl 


from £2 5s.—Apply TRUSTEEs, 


| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
| HASTINGS.—QUE 







The F irs, 
Sussex. Crowhurg, 








SS 

PAYING GUESTS 

A BAULE.—Old French family would 
paying guests seaside villa July, August, 

able terms. Write VICOMTESSE DE M AYNADIER, 

pet canreched Paris 1. 





Teceive 
Favour. 
25, Rue 


’ 
) 





—— 


HOTELS AND BO. ARDING _HOUSES_ 





 enieiicin nr. Oxford.—C aldecot Hotel Club, Le Lic, 
] ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, SWay 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or : 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 
DP oinwicHsra.—w ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, AL 
R.A.C,__ Illustrated Guide from R. Lusx, Manage.” 


{)DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvik 
GC rescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest”? Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 


EFRE SH YOURSELVE s in I nglish County 

















Ask for Descriptive List (3d. “post free) of 180 INNS 
and HO TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
y L1b., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGEy 





P. R. Hi. 
STREET, W. 


W ARWIC KC L UB LTD. 21 St. Ge« orge’s S 
—Room and breakfast, §s., 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 

2 gns. weekly —V ict. 7289. 


WHE RE TO TO s STAY 


5 TS 
cre L’ TE NHAM SP: A, in the in the heart of the incom- 
parable ¢€ ev and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless 
entertainment. Sport for all. I/lus. guide free from 
Dept. 145 Town Hall, Cheltenham. : 





»S.Wat, 
one night ft 58, 64, 
6d. night or 35s, t 





——= 


gl 











EIDE iL BERG. —Paying guests received by Fray 
Professor KNOEVENAGEL, 28 Zahringerstrasse, 
Heidelberg, Germany, 32 marks weekly, | 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH,—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN., 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). —BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTE a 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATERANDSPA, 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 








CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 





EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GI s 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F AL MOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICA) 











aie gad MANOR HOTEL, 





| HUNSTANTON ae STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
VKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOC H. 





| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


—REGENT. 


| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
| LOCH AWE 


(Argyllshire) —-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 

Great Russell Street, W.C 

—UNITED SERVICES, : 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 





| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. _ 
—ROYAL MARINI 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. Stic’ A I 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & C 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON I! 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONI 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. a 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HY! R 
—PRINCE OF WALI H¢ 
RATHPEFFERSPA ae shire).—! 
r AMWORTH (Staffs CASTLE. 


HOUSE 








ST. 





PEIGNMOUTH (Bis shopsteignton HI 

PALACE, 

ROSLIN HALL. 
—FALCON HOTEL. 


PORQUAY. 


UPPINGHAM. 










